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PREFACE  TO  THE   SECOND  EDITION. 


It  is  nearly  fifteen  years  since  this  tract  was  first  published.  A  large 
edition  having  been  gradually  exhausted  and  a  second  being  called 
for,  it  is  my  agreeable  duty  to  attend  to  that  call ;  and  in  so  doing, 
to  revise  what  I  had  before  written,  in  the  hope  of  improving  it  and 
with  the  desire  to  correct  anything  that  I  may,  on  mature  reconsidera- 
tion, regard  as  erroneous. 

I  have,  I  trust,  improved  it  by  careful  literary  revision  throughout, 
by  a  better  arrangement  in  some  respects,  and  by  giving  gpreatcr  ful- 
ness to  it  in  many  parts,  especially  the  latter.  But  I  find  nothing  to 
recall  or  alter  or  qualify  in  point  of  opinion  or  criticism.  Fifteen 
years  ago  I  was  only  a  young  man,  but  my  little  tract  was  not  a  ha.sty 
or  careless  production  even  then.  It  had  gradually  grown  into  shape 
through  several  years  of  reading,  thinking,  preaching,  discussion  and 
writing.  Continued  inquiry  and  maturer  judgement  have  confirmed 
me  in  my  view  of  this  important  and  interesting  part  of  scripture 
doctrine,  and  have  made  me  more  and  more  desirous  of  submitting  to 
others'  minds  what  has  become  so  clear  and  satisfactory  to  my  own. 

I  consider  the  cause  of  practical  religion  to  be  intimately  bound  up 
with  this  discussion.  The  high  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  confessedly  immoral  in  its  obvious  tendency ;  and  no  view, 
however  modified,  which  persists  in  regarding  that  sacrifice  as  a  pro- 
per atonement  for  moral  guilty  can  possibly  have  (though  conjoined 
doctrines  may)  a  good  moral  influence.  Whereas,  the  admission  of 
the  simply  ritual  view  of  the  Mosaic  Sacrifices  and  the  explanation 
of  Christ's  Sacrifice  founded  thereupon,  makes  Judaism  itself  a  worthy 
step  in  the  moral  improvement  of  the  world,  and  exhibits  Christianity 
as  an  administration  of  purely  virtuous  influences  without  admixture* 
or  drawback. 


iv.  PREFACE. 

For  this  reason  I  desire  the  diffusion  of  my  little  book  among  yet 
more  readers.  The  cheapening  of  printing  and  a  confidence  of  sale 
founded  on  the  past,  enable  me  to  offer  this  improved  and  enlarged 
edition  at  a  reduced  price,  with  a  further  reduction  to  tract  societies 
or  other  parties  taking  large  quantities. 

My  new  edition  finds  me  in  a  new  congregational  connexion ;  but 
I  beg  to  be  allowed  the  gratification  of  repeating  my  old  dedication, 
as  a  memorial,  deeply  interesting  to  myself  at  least,  of  my  first  love. 

Westgate  Parsonage,  Wakefield,  September  28th,  1848. 

Dedication  of  the  First  Edition. 

"  To  the  Congregation  of  Unitarian  Christians  meeting  in  the  Bowl- Alley-Lane  Chapel, 
Hull ;  who  have  required  him,  as  their  minister,  to  profess  no  creed  except  the 
scriptures,  and  have  bound  him  by  no  rules  of  orthodoxy,  except  to  think 
freely,  to  search  diligently,  and  openly  to  avow  every  religious  conviction ;  this 
investigation  into  the  sacrificial  efficacy  ascribed  in  the  sacred  writings  to  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,— being  an  attempt  to  make  clear  to  the  sober  judgement 
what  is  commonly  shrouded  in  mystery  and  then  dogmatically  enforced  upon 
blind  faith,— is  respectfully  and  most  affectionately  inscribed  by 

Hull,  October  30, 1833.  the  authob." 


CHRIST'S   SACRIFICE   FOR  SIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Nature  of  the  Inquiry  and  mode  of  conducting  it. 

Vague  views  of  Christians  in  general.— The  rites  of  sacrifice,  as  exhibiti'd  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  the  true  guide  to  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  respecting 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ. — The  historic  order  of  inquiry  the  obvious  one. — Dr.  Magee's 
proposal  to  read  the  history  of  sacrifice  backwards. 


The  Sacrifice  of  Christ  for  sin,  though  confessedly,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  a  scriptural  doctrine,  has  not  received 
that  dej^fiee  of  careful  scriptural  illustration  which  it  requires. 

It  has  been  generally  discussed,  whether  by  way  of 
objection  or  of  defence,  on  metaphysical  and  ethical, 
rather  than  on  scriptural  grounds.  The  chief  topics  passed 
in  review  have  usually  been  such  as  these :  the  alleged 
infinite  demerit  of  sin  and  necessity  of  an  infinite  atone- 
ment, and  the  question  whether  the  alleged  atonement 
through  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  infinite  or  not; — 
the  idea  of  imputed  guilt  and  imputed  righteousness  and 
vicarious  suffering; — the  attributes  of  God,  and  tlie  rival  or 
harmonious  demands  of  His  holiness,  His  justice  and 
His  mercy; — the  nature  of  man,  and  his  power  or  want  of 
power  to  do  what  the  will  of  God  requires  of  him  ; — the 
nature  and  purpose  of  punishment,  whether  vindictive  on 
the  part  of  the  punisher,  reformatory  as  regards  the 
offender,  or  admonitory  towards  others. 

Now  this  kind  of  appeal  to  mental  and  moral  science  is 
all    very    right    and    useful   by   way    of    confirmation   to 
scriptural    doctrine,    when    the   revealed   doctrine  of    the- 
scriptures  on  any  important  point  has  already  been. fully 
ascertained.      Or  the  reveree  application  of  this  kind  of 


^  NATURE    OF   THE    INQUIRY. 

reasoning  may  be  useful  to  test  a  doubtful  doctrine  by 
suijgesting'  that,  if  not  truly  philosophical  and  agreeable  to 
good  morals,  it  may  fairly  he  presumed  to  be  no  doctrine 
of  revealed  religion.  In  this  case  we  search  the  scriptures 
again  more  carefully,  to  see  whether  the  questionable 
doctrine  be  there  or  not.  But,  in  either  way  of  proceeding, 
we  have  to  inquire  carefully,  first  or  last,  what  the  doctrine 
of  scripture  on  the  subject  really  is. 

Now,  this  has  scarcely  been  done  as  regards  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  very  statement  of  the 
question  (strange  to  say,)  has  been  usually  taken,  by 
seeming  consent  of  all  parties,  from  creeds  rather  than  from 
the  scriptures.  Both  those  who  have  maintained  a  literal 
sacrifice  and  those  who  have  explained  it  as  figurative,  have 
tacitly  assumed  on  the  one  hand  and  accepted  on  the  other, 
the  current  statements  of  creeds  and  confessions  as  to  the 
doctrine  itself,  instead  of  ascending  to  the  fountain  head 
and  ascertaining  first  of  all  what  really  is  the  scripture 
doctrine.  They  have  seemingly  agreed  to  admit  that  the 
scriptures  do  exhibit  Christ  as,  in  some  sense  or  other,  a 
Sacrifice  for  the  moral  guilt  of  mankind,  instead  of  first 
inquiring  what  the  scriptures  really  do  say  respecting  the 
import  of  his  Sacrifice.  Whereas,  if  this  inquiry  had  been 
carefully  pursued,  we  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  half 
the  controversy  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  death  of 
Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  atoned  for  human 
wickedness,  by  discovering  that  it  is  not  represented  in  the 
scriptures  as  having  atoned  for  human  wickedness  at  all. 

What  the  scripture  doctrine  on  the  subject  really  is,  is 
properly  the  first  point  to  settle;  and  to  this  inquiry  the 
following  pages  are  devoted.  I  would  endeavour  to  interpret 
Christ's  Sacrifice  scripturally,  and  to  show  that  the  scripture 
representations  respecting  it,  so  far  from  being  immoral, 
irrational,  or  even  mystical  (when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
sacred  history,)  are  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  enlight- 
ened reason,  of  a  clear  moral  sense  and  of  a  pure  piety. 

There  are,  I  believe,  about  sixteen  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
expressly  described  or  obviously  alluded  to,  as  a  Sacrifice 
for  Sins.  Dr.  Magee,  in  his  discourses  and  dissertations 
on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  (vol.  I,  p.  207,)  seems  to 
'en"umerate  twenty-two ;  but  some  are  duplicates  and  some 
are  irrelevant.     Sixteen  remain  after  these  deductions;  and 
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there  are,  perhaps,  a  few  others  not  enumerated  by  Dr.  M. 
We  have  to  inquire  into  the  meaninsj  of  those  passages; 
and  to  ascertain,  by  comparison  of  scripture  with  scripture, 
what  was  the  real  nature  and  import  of  the  Sacrifice  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  declared  to  have  offered  in  his  death,  and 
what  are  the  effects  attributed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  that 
Sacrifice. 

On  this  subject  there  is  undoubtedly  much  room  and  occa- 
sion for  scriptural  inquiry,  in  order  to  the  diffusion  of  clearer 
and  more  intelligible  views  than  are  entertained  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Christians,  of  perhaps  all  parties.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  presumed  truth  or  fallacy  of  particular  doctrinal 
schemes  or  systems,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Christians  in 
general  are  far  from  having  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  Sacrifice.  Those  who  attribute 
to  it  the  most  awful  influence  in  *'  turning  God's  wrath  to 
grace,"  and  averting  the  punishment  of  moral  guilt  from  the 
guilty,  are  precisely  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  involved 
in  the  deepest  mystery ; — they  can  seldom  explain  their  own 
ideas  in  their  own  language,  but  employ,  rather,  the  decla- 
rations of  creeds  and  catechisms,  which  themselves  need 
explanation  before  they  can  convey  distinct  ideas.  It  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Trinitarian  writer  of  greatest  repute 
on  the  subject  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  the  late  Dr.  Magee, 
that  "  as  on  the  one  hand  there  is  no  article  of  Christian 
knowledge  of  deeper  concern"  (than  that  of  Christ's 
Sacrifice,}  "on  the  otlier,  there  is  none  that  has  been  more 
studiously  involved  in  obscurity." — (Discourses,  &c.  vol.  1. 
p.  45.) 

Those  Christians,  meanwhile,  who  have  felt  the  difficulty 
of  comprehending  or  admitting  the  prevailing  doctrine,  and 
who  have  perceived  (or  thought  they  have  done  so)  the 
fallacies  involved  in  it,  have  still,  I  believe,  generally  speaking, 
by  no  means  sifted  the  question  thoroughly.  Unitarian 
writers  have  discussed  the  subject  more  in  reference  to  the 
objectionable  language  of  human  confessions,  than  to  the 
actual  doctiine  of  the  scriptures.  They  have  exposed  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  former,  but  have  scarcely  developed  the 
exact  import  of  the  latter.  They  have  appealed  to  reason 
to  show  (and  have  shown  it  clearly)  that  the  popular  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  cannot  be  true,  since  it  involves  contradic- 
tions and  lea-ds  to  the  most  revolting  ideas  of  God  and  His 
government; — but  they  have  not  so  fully  evinced  the  reason- 
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ableness  and  propriety  of  the  scriptural  doctrine.  They 
have,  by  appealing-  to  scripture,  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
scriptures  do  not  teach  what  those  who  call  themselves 
Orthodox  believe ; — but  they  have  not  sufficiently  brought 
out  the  actual  meaning  of  the  scriptures  on  the  subject. 
They  have  proved  that  the  death  of  Jesus  can  only  be  repre- 
sented as  a  Sacrifice  in  2i  figurative  sense,  and  have  shown 
the  natural  propriety  of  that  fij^urative  representation,  as 
being  at  first  addressed  to  .Jews  and  founded  upon  the  Jewish 
rites  of  Sacrifice ; — but  this  has  been  insisted  upon  in  general 
terms,  rather  than  applied  to  the  actual  phraseology  of 
particular  passages.  The  key  has  been  presented  to  every 
one's  hands; — but  no  one,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  publicly 
applied  it  to  unlock  the  minuter  appropriateness  of  the 
metaphor. 

That  the  state  of  the  controversy  should  have  been  such, 
is  no  matter  of  surprise,  nor  in  any  respect  a  ground  for  re- 
flection upon  previous  writers  on  the  subject  of  Atonement 
and  Sacrifice.  It  was  the  natural  course  of  the  great  contro- 
versy which  has  been  sustained  and  is  still  being  carried  on, 
between  Unitarian  Christians  and  all  other  denominations. 
When  erroneous  principles  of  reasoning  are  unhesitatingly 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  prevalent  opinions,  those  principles 
must  be  controverted  before  the  opinions  can  be  changed. 
While  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  one  party,  as  a  first  principle 
in  reasoning,  that  God  cannot  or  will  not  forgive  sin  without 
exacting  a  price,  and  the  language  of  scripture  is  interpreted 
under  this  prevailing  impression, — it  is  necessary  for  the 
other  party  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  Orthodox  metaphysics 
and  ethics,  almost  before  approaching  the  investigation  of 
texts.  But  when  the  fallacy  of  the  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic 
principles  has  been  pointed  out,  when  they  have  been  shown 
to  involve  a  begging  of  the  question,  when  it  is  understood 
that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  or  derogatory  to  the 
Divine  nature  in  the  doctrine  that  God  will  forgive  the 
penitent,  and  that  it  is  not  an  obvious  and  unquestionable 
accession  to  the  J3ivine  Glory  to  insist  upon  full  satisfaction 
for  human  guilt,  and  to  exact  the  penalty  from  the  innocent 
in  the  room  of  the  guilty; — there  is  still  something  more  to 
be  done  before  the  Scriptural  question  is  set  at  rest.  The 
way  is  cleared,  but  has  yet  to  be  carefully  traversed.  The 
fallacy  removed,  the  truth  remains  to  be  built  up.  What 
creeds  teach  being  disputed,  we  have  to  examine  into  the 
language  of  scripture. 
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I  beg  leave  to  address  my  readers  as  those  who  are  really 
conversant  with  the  scriptures;  who  have  read  them  with 
care  and  attention,  endeavouring  to  gain  a  distinct  and  in- 
teUigible  idea  of  their  various  contents.  To  any  but  the 
■careful  reader  of  scripture  this  essay  must,  I  am  aware, 
prove  dull,  if  not  unintelligible.  But  to  such  as  are  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  their  Bible,  the  subject 
of  the  present  inquiry  must  seem  important  and  interesting, 
-as  it  embraces  a  class  of  expressions  and  allusions  which 
are  decidedly  prominent  in  the  scriptures.  The  parts  with 
which  this  essay  is  directly  concerned,  are  those  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  relate  to  the  Jewish  Sacrifices,  and 
those  of  the  Old  or  the  New  which  relate  to  the  Sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ's  death.  All  Christians  agree  that  the  two  sub- 
jects are  connected  with  one  another;  and  that  by  one  the 
other  is  to  be  illustrated.  A  cursory  view  of  such  portions 
of  Scripture  will  not  however  suflfice.  We  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  obvious  correspondence  of  the  two  classes 
of  passages  in  their  general  phraseology  and  sound,  without 
obtaining  a  distinct  idea  of  the  meaning  conveyed  by  each 
class  respectively.  Their  meaning  is  only  to  be  learned  by 
the  careful  investigation  and  comparison  of  their  whole 
scope  and  connection.  Now,  if  the  investigation  of  some 
of  the  doctrines  and  principlesof  the  Jewish  religion  appear 
dull  and  tiresome,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  object  is  to 
illustrate  an  important  question  of  Christian  theology.  This 
is  my  sole  ground  for  presuming  thus  on  the  patience  of 
Christian  readers.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  subject  of  the 
sacrificial  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  as  described  in  the  scrip- 
tures, must  claim  their  earnest  attention.  For  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  vital  topic  they  will  not  decline  the  needful 
glance  at  the  principles  of  Judaism. 

It  is  natural  to  think  that  part  at  least,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  difficulty  attending  the  explanation  of  the  language 
of  scripture  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  Sacrifice,  may  arise 
from  our  not  being  accustomed  to  witness  the  rehgious  rites 
of  Sacrifice  in  actual  usage.  They  are  ceremonies  that 
make  no  part  of  the  duties  of  our  religion.  To  us,  the  ideas 
and  the  expressions  connected  with  them  can  become  familar 
only  as  a  matter  of  historical  knowledge.  We  have  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  other 
ages  and  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  ideas  which  are  not 
suggested  by  anything  in. our  own  times  and  circumstances. 
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Whereas,  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  the  New  Testament 
writings  were  originally  addressed,  no  such  difficulty  or 
obscurity  existed.  The  ideas  and  expressions  connected 
with  sacrificial  observances,  were  with  them  habitually  and 
familiarly  in  use.  The  service  of  the  Jewish  Temple  was 
still  going  on,  and  was  to  them  a  standing  exposition  of  the 
meaning  of  every  phrase  that  might  be  adopted  from  the 
ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant,  by  the  writers  of  the  scriptures 
of  the  New,  In  order  then  fully  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  such  expressions  in  the  New  Testament,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  put  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  those  persons  to 
whom  the  scriptures  were  first  addressed,  and  by  whom  the 
rites  of  Sacrifice  were  well  understood.  We  must  en- 
deavour, for  instance,  to  read  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
with  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  whom  it  was 
written ;  and  to  enter  into  St.  Paul's  discussions  on  the  per- 
petual obligation  of  the  ritual  law  of  Moses,  with  the 
feelings  of  those  early  Gentile  converts  to  the  Gospel,  who 
found  themselves  embarrassed  between  the  Apostle's  fervent 
declarations  of  Christian  freedom,  and  the  pertinacious  as- 
sertions of  the  half  converted  Jews,  who  insisted  that  there 
could  be  no  salvation  unless  they  were  circumcised  and 
observed  the  other  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  This  is 
the  leading  topic  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the 
intire  argument  of  that  to  the  Galatians. 

The  proper  mode  of  conducting  our  present  investigation 
would  therefore  plainly  appear  to  be,  first  to  satisfy  ourselves 
as  to  the  real  import  of  the  sacrifices  offered  under  the 
Mosaic  law;  and  then  to  consider  the  meaning  which,  in 
conformity  with  the  ideas  thus  ascertained,  would  be  naturally 
attached  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  when  it 
partakes  of  a  sacrificial  character,  unless  the  meaning  of  such 
language  were  diflferently  explained  by  the  writer  himself. 

The  historic  order  of  inquiry  seems  so  obviously  the  true 
and  only  course  to  pursue,  that,  unless  it  had  been  actually 
objected  to,  we  should  have  supposed  objection  impossible. 
On  no  other  than  a  theological  question,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  would  any  doubt  have  been  expressed,  that  the  order  of 
history  is  the  true  way  to  ascertain  the  opinions  successively 
held  by  writers  on  the  point  at  issue.  On  every  other  sub- 
ject it  would  be  seen  at  once,  that  the  best  way  to  under- 
stand the  opinions  of  any  given  age  is  to  possess  ourselves 
with  the  progress  of  opinion  up  to  that  age,  and  to  interpret 
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its  peculiar  phrases  or  terms  of  science  by  their  ascertained 
contemporary  meaning^.  The  subject  before  us  bein^  how- 
ever theolop^ical,  the  usual  rules  of  historical  criticism  have 
been  slighted,  and  we  are  met  by  an  objection  at  the  outset. 
The  controversialists  in  this  question  cannot  a^ree  that  the 
historical  mode  of  conducting  it  is  the  right  one.  The 
celebrated  writer  to  whom  I  have  already  referred  denies 
that  this  is  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  investigation  ; 
though,  until  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  all  parties  with  common  consent.  Dr.  Magee  thus  pro- 
pounds a  very  different  method  of  investigation  : 

"  In  themode  of  inquiry,"  he  says, "  which  has  been  usually 
"  adopted  on  this  subject,  one  prevailing  error  deserves  to  be 
"  noticed.  The  nature  of  Sacrifice,  as  generally  practised 
"  and  understood,  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Christ,  has  been 
"first  examined;  and  from  that,  as  a  ground  of  explana- 
"tion,  the  notion  of  Christ's  Sacrifice  derived:  whereas,  in 
"  fact,  by  this  all  former  sacrifices  are  to  be  interpreted,  and 
"in  reference  to  it  only  can  they  be  understood."  (vol.  1. 
p.  45.)  The  writer  then  labours  hard  to  shew  that  Abel's 
Sacrifice,  which,  we  are  told  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
was  "  a  more  excellent  sacrifice "  than  Cain's,  because  he 
offered  it  "  by  faith,"  must  have  been  oflfered  with  faith  in 
the  promise  of  a  redeemer,  and  had  reference  to  the  sacrifice 
of  our  redemption:  "  and  thus,"  he  says,  "  upon  the  whole, 
"sacrifice  appears  to  have  been  ordained  as  a  standing 
"  memorial  of  the  death  introduced  by  sin,  and  of  that  death 
**  which  was  to  be  suffered  by  the  redeemer."  ("p.  58.)  Again, 
he  says,  in  reference  to  the  observances  appointed  by  Moses, 
"  in  short,  admit  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  held  in  view  in 
"  the  institutions  of  the  law,  and  every  part  is  plain  and  in- 
"  telligible :  reject  that  notion,  and  every  theory  devised  by 
"the  ingenuity  of  man  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  cere- 
"  monial  worship,  becomes  trifling  and  inconsistent:"  (p.60.) 
and  the  writer  then  proceeds,  in  these  remarkable  words,  to 
sum  up,  what  I  submit  it  to  every  sober  judgement  to  say 
whether  I  am  justified  or  not  in  styling,  a  theory  unwar- 
ranted alike  by  the  records  of  scripture,  and  by  the  ordinary 
principles  of  reasoning :  "Granting  then  the  case  of  the 
"  Mosaic  Sacrifice,  and  that  of  Abel's,  to  be  the  same ;  neither 
**of  them  in  itself  efficacious;  both  instituted  by  God ;  and 
"  both  instituted  in  reference  to  that  true  and  efficient  Sacri- 
"  tice  which  was  one  day  to  be  offered ;  this  rite  as  practised 
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"  before  the  time  of  Christ,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a 
*'  SACRAMENTAL  MEMORIAL  showififf  forth  the  Lord's  death 
*'  until  he  came:  and  when  accompanied  with  a  due  faith  in 
"  the  promises  made  to  the  early  believers,  may  reasonably 
"  be  judged  to  have  been  equally  acceptable  with  that  sacra- 
*'  mental  memorial,  which  has  been  enjoined  by  our  Lord 
*'  himself  to  his  followers  for  the  shewing  forth  his  death 
*'  until  his  coming  again" 

A  memorial  of  something-  yet  to  come,  we  must  here 
observe,  is  an  odd  kind  of  commemoration.  That  "  Sacri- 
fice was  ordained  as  a  standing-  memorial  of  the  death 
introduced  by  sin,"  is  indeed  conceivable,  but  only  wants 
proof.  That  it  was  also,  through  the  Patriarchial  and  the 
Jewish  ages,  "  a  memorial  of  that  death  which  was  to  be 
suffered  by  the  Redeemer  "  is  pure  nonsense,  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Perhaps  the  learned  writer  meant  to  say,  an  em- 
blem, type,  or  suggestion.  But  this  would  not  so  fully  have 
answered  his  purpose  of  identifying  the  effect  of  Sacrifices 
before  the  death  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Lord  s  supper 
since.  How  the  latter  might  be,  as  St.  Paul  has  called  it,  a 
memorial  shewing  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come  again,  is 
intelligible;  and  beautifully  appropriate  is  the  commemora- 
tion ;  but  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice  "  as  practised  before  the 
time  of  Christ  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  sacramental 
memorial  shewing  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  came,"  is  a 
notion  so  purely  fictitious,  and  expressed  in  language  so 
absurdly  Hibernian,  that  nothing  but  the  pomp  and  posi- 
tiveness  of  the  assertion  can  for  a  moment  hide  the  bull  or 
disguise  the  fiction. 

But,  passing  by  this  grotesque  mistake,  and  supposing 
the  author  to  mean  by  a  "memorial  of  things  to  come," 
an  emblem,  an  anticipation,  a  type,  or  a  promise,  or  a  pro- 
phecy, or  a  hope;  we  may  then  be  permitted  to  wonder  how 
it  has  happened,  that  not  an  instance  is  put  on  record  in 
the  Old  Testament,  of  sacrifice  when  offered  being  accom- 
panied by  any  such  expression  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  a 
redeemer  to  come.  The  case  of  Abel,  so  much  laboured  by 
the  advocate  of  this  notion,  does  not  in  the  least  bear  out  his 
conclusions.  From  the  history  in  Genesis,  (ch.  iv.)  he  can 
derive  no  proof  of  Abel's  faith  in  Christ's  Sacrifice:  and  all 
his  argument  is  therefore  founded  upon  the  declaration  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (ch.  xi.  4.)  that  **by  faith  Abel 
offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by 
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which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God 
testifying  of  his  o^ifts."  But  what  does  the  author  of  this 
epistle  mean  by  faith  P  A  belief  in  Christ's  death  ?  Or  is 
it  not  a  belief  in  God's  existence  and  faithfulness  ?  Let  his 
own  words  explain  the  acceptableness  of  Abel's  faith  : — 
"Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God;  for  he  that 
Cometh  to  God,  mvst  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a 
reivarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.''  (ver.  6.)  Abel's 
faith  was  a  belief  in  God  and  His  rewards.  It  is  the  purest 
act  of  ima<?ination,  or  the  grossest  theological  assumption, 
to  ascribe  to  him  a  saving  faith  in  Christ's  death. 

If  faith  in  the  future  Sacrifice  of  Christ  was  necessary  to 
render  earlier  sacrifices  acceptable,  it  must  be  feared  that 
acceptable  offerings  were  sadly  ^e\\  indeed.  In  all  the  Old 
Testament  history,  where  the  offerings  of  those  who  lived 
before  the  lav/  of  Moses  are  recorded,  where  the  oflferings  of 
the  Law  are  described  at  large  in  order  to  be  enjoined,  and 
where  particular  instances  of  sacrifices  actually  offered  in 
obedience  to  the  Law  are  repeatedly  given,  no  trace  what- 
ever is  observable,  of  any  such  reference  as  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Magee  to  have  been  made  to  the  future  Sacrifice  of 
Christ.  The  Lawgiver  never  once  hinted  at  the  necessity  of 
connecting  with  the  offerings  which  he  so  minutely  enjoined, 
a  faith  in  a  more  perfect  offering  to  come ;  nor  can  it  be 
gathered  from  the  historical  accounts  which  are  left  us,  that 
any  Patriarch  before  the  Law,  or  any  Israelite  under  the 
Law,  ever  conceived  himself,  while  offering  the  enjoined  or 
customary  sacrifices,  to  be  exhibiting  "a  sacramental 
MEMORIAL  showing  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  should 
come.''  Indeed  this  opinion,  though  so  strenuously  main- 
tained, is  confessedly  a  theory.  It  must  have  been  so,  is  the 
argument, — no  proof  is  given  that  it  was  so, — it  viust  have 
been  so ;  since,  if  we  reject  this  notion,  "  every  theory  de- 
vised by  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  explain  the  nature  of 
ceremonial  worship  becomes  trifling  and  inconsistent." 
This  was  Dr.  Magee's  opinion.  But  as  on  this  point  there 
may  be  different  opinions ;  since  it  may  by  some  be  thought 
possible  to  explain  Scripture  with  quite  as  little  trifling  and 
inconsistency  on  some  other  principle;  we  are  authorized,  I 
believe,  still  to  proceed  upon  what  this  writer  has  so  boldly 
stigmatized  as  a  prevailing  error,  and  "from  examining  the 
nature  of  sacrifice  as  generally  practised  and  understood 
antecedently  to  the  time  of  Christ,  to  derive  the  notion  of 
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Christ's  Sacrifice."  We  are  still  unconvinced  of  the  propriety 
of  reading  history  backwards  in  order  to  do  it  justice.  We 
think  it  more  likely  that  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians 
spoke  of  Christ's  death  in  the  sacrificial  language  of  the 
then  existing  Judaism,  than  that  Judaism  had  framed  its 
sacrificial  rites  and  language  on  Christian  principles  by 
anticipation. 

Indeed  Dr.  Magee  himself  appears,  a  few  pages  after- 
wards, to  allow  the  very  mode  of  proceeding  which  he  has 
taken  such  pains  to  repudiate.  I  shall  simply  quote  his 
words,  and  not  stay  to  prove  that,  if  his  former  ones  be  not 
trifling,  these  are  at  least  inconsistent  with  them :  *'  The 
"  sacrifices  of  the  Law  then,  being  preparatory  to  that  of 
''Christ:  the  Law  itself  being  but  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
"us  to  Christ;  the  sacred  writers  in  the  New  Testament 
"  naturally  adopt  the  sacrificial  terms  of  the  ceremonial  ser- 
"  vice,  and  by  their  reference  to  the  use  of  them  as  employed 
*'  under  the  Law,  clearly  point  out  the  sense  in  which  they 
"  are  to  be  understood  in  their  application  under  the  Gospel. 
**  In  examining  the  meaning  then  of  such  terms,  when  they 
"  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  clearly  directed  to  the 
"  explanation  that  is  circumstantially  given  of  them  in  the 
*'  Old.  Thus,  when  we  find  the  virtue  of  Atonement  at- 
*'  tributed  to  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  like  manner  as  it  had 
"been  to  those  under  the  Law ;  by  attending  to  the  repre- 
"sentation  so  minutely  given  of  it  in  the  latter,  we  are 
"  enabled  to  comprehend  its  true  import  in  the  former." 
(pp.  64,  Q6.) 

Hence  it  seems,  that  we  must  learn  the  nature  of  the 
Jewish  and  other  sacrifices  by  interpreting  them  in  reference 
to  that  of  Christ ;  and  yet  that  we  must  learn  the  nature  of 
the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  by  considering  the  terms  which  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  sacrifices  in  order  to  describe 
it.  This  is  plainly  reasoning  in  a  circle.  We  cannot  make 
the  two  things  mutually  dependent.  If  one  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  other,  that  other  must  be  intelligible  without 
referring  to  the  former.  The  Doctor  has  here  unsaid-  all 
that  he  before  asserted.  And  the  historic  order  is  plainly 
that  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  Let  us  therefore  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  first  making  a  few 
observations  on  what  can  be  known  of  the  history  of  sacri- 
fice in  general,  prior  to,  or  independently  of,  the  Mosaic 
institutions. 


CHAPTER  11. 

On  Sacrifices  in  general. 

« 

Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Early  Races  of  Men. — Unworthy  notions  of  Deity 
irapliedinit.— Greeks  and  Romans.— Plato.— Ovid.^Cain  and  Abel.— Patriarchal  Sacri- 
fices.— Whether  divinely  instituted. — Divinely  sanctioned  at  any  rate.— Human  weakness 
Uius  consulted,  and  the  progress  of  worship  advanced. 


Long"  before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  established  mode  of 
worship  among-  the  early  race  of  mankind,  in  every  country 
with  the  history  of  which  we  are  at  all  acquainted,  consisted 
in  a  great  measure  in  offering  sacrifices.  These  sacrifices 
were  composed  sometimes  of  fruit  and  corn  and  fragrant 
spices,  burnt  on  the  altar;  sometimes  of  animals  slain  and 
burnt  in  like  manner;  and  in  not  a  few  countries,  the  bar- 
barous immolation  of  human  beings  was  practised.  The 
object  of  the  worshipers  unquestionably  was,  to  express 
devout  feelings :  sometimes  the  feelings  of  gratitude,  trust 
and  hope,  sometimes  those  of  penitence ;  sometimes  to  offer 
the  acknowledgement  of  mercies,  sometimes  to  make  con- 
fession of  sin.  When  the  husbandman  brought  his  first 
fruits,  and  the  shepherd  the  firstling  of  his  flock,  each 
made  his  appropriate  acknowledgement  of  the  goodness  of 
Providence,  to  which  he  felt  himself  indebted  for  the  fruit 
of  his  labour.  And  the  most  horrid  sacrifices  of  barbarous 
nations  have  originated  in  the  perversion  of  religious  feeling, 
which  has  striven  to  appease  a  supposed  ferocious  and  cruel 
divinity  by  the  offerings  of  coward  guilt  and  abject  super- 
stition. 

Tt  cannot,  nor  need  it,  be  dissembled,  that  the  practice  of 
offering  sacrifices,  as  it  prevailed  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  bore  with  it  the  plain  signs  of  mean  and  degrading 
conceptions  relative  to  the  nature  of  God.  The  deities  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  supposed  actually  to  eat  and 
drink  of  the  offerings  presented  on  their  altars;  and  what- 
ever dainties  were  most  highly  esteemed  at  the  festive  tables 
of  men,  they  were  apt  to  suppose  would  furnish  the  most 
acceptable  sacrifice  for  their  divinities,  whom  they  regarded 
as  almost,  if  not  altogether,  like  themselves.   Homer  and  the 
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Tragic  Poets  supply  abundant  instances  of  sacrificial  usag-es 
among-  the  Greeks;  and  Virgil  and  Livy  among  the  Romans, 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Classics.  For  a  succinct  account 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sacrifices,  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  ("Art.  Sacrificium  and 
Donaria)  may  be  consulted.  He  thus  introduces  the  sub- 
ject, which  he  ably  illustrates  more  at  large.  "  Sacrifices  or 
**  oflierings  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the 
"  ancients.  They  were  partly  signs  of  gratitude,  partly  a 
**  means  of  propitiating  the  Gods,  and  partly  also  intended 
"to  induce  the  Deity  to  bestow  some  favour  upon  the  sacri- 
"  ficer  or  upon  those  on  whose  behalf  the  sacrifice  was  offered. 
**  Sacrifices,  in  a  wider  sense,  would  also  embrace  the 
**  Donaria  ;  in  a  narrower  sense  Sacrificia  were  things 
"offered  to  the  Gods,  which  merely  afforded  momentary 
"gratification,  which  were  burnt  upon  the  altar,  or  were 
"  believed  to  be  consumed  by  the  Gods.  We  shall  divide 
"all  sacrifices  into  two  great  divisions,  bloody  sacrifices  and 
"unbloody  sacrifices,  &c." 

Theologians  have  been  generally  disposed  to  believe  that 
"  bloody  sacrifices  "  were  the  more  ancient  kind,  and  that 
the  "  unbloody,"  consisting  of  bread,  fruits,  &c.,  were  a  mere 
substitute  for  the  life  of  an  animal ;  the  theory  being  com- 
pleted by  supposing  that  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal  was  a 
substitute  for  the  life  of  the  offerer  when  conscious  of  guilt. 
But  neither  Pagan  nor  Scriptural  antiquity  bears  out  this 
theory.  In  both  we  find  sacrifices  offered  as  expressions  of 
very  different  feelings  from  those  of  sin ; — they  are  often 
acts  of  pure  gratitude  ;  often  the  emblem  of  prayer  for 
future  mercies;  and  when,  under  the  Jewish  system,  the 
Sin-oflfering  was  made  a  distinct  class  from  the  Burnt- 
ofiering  and  the  Peace-oflfering,  the  life  of  an  animal  (com- 
mutable  sometimes  for  an  unbloody  sacrifice)  was  alike 
required  in  all  three  kinds,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
Sin-offering  as  it  would  have  been,  if  this  theory  of  animal 
life  substituted  for  sinner's  life  were  correct. 

The  Heathen  writers  had  no  idea  of  any  such  origin  as 
belonging  to  their  sacrificial  usages.  On  the  contrary  it 
was  a  favourite  theory  with  them,  that  vegetable  sacrifices 
w  ere  the  original  offerings  of  their  Golden  age,  when  men 
lived  on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  and  worshiped 
with  equally  simple  sacrifices.  That  golden  age  may  indeed 
have  been  a  fiction;  and  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  only  less 
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fictitious,  abounds  no  doubt  in  bloody  sacrifices,  even  of 
human  beings.    But  still  the  theory  of  the  classical  writers 
themselves  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  modern  theological 
assumption  respecting  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  bloody 
and  unbloody  offerings  prevailed.     It  was  in  the  spirit  of 
the    unbloody  theory  that  Plato  philosophized   and  Ovid 
sang.     The  former  says  (in  his  Laws,  book  vi.)  : — **  We  see 
"  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  still  prevailing  in  many 
**  nations.     But  we  learn  the  contrary  too  as  regards  others, 
"  when  our  race  did  not  dare  to  taste  the  flesh  of  the  ox, 
**  and  no  sacrifices  that  had  life  were  oflfered  to  the  Gods,  but 
"  barley-cakes  and  fruits  moistened  with  honey,  and  other 
"such  innocent  sacrifices;   and  they  abstained  from  flesh, 
"  thinking  it  a  religious  duty  neither  to  eat  it  nor  to  pollute 
i*  the  altars  of  the  Gods  with  blood.     It  was  a  sort  of  Orphic 
*'  life  (so  to  call  it)  with  the  men  of  that  time,  enjoying  all 
"  inanimate  things,  but  abstaining  from  all  things  that  had 
**  life."     (Platonis  Scripta,  vol.  viii.  p.  256.      Bekker's  ed. 
London,   1826.)     Agreeably  to  this  same  idea,  the  Latin 
poet   Ovid,    (Fast.   I.,  337—348,)   while  he  sang  of  the 
romantic  simplicity  of  primitive  manners,  described  it  by 
saying  in  how  simple  and  unexpensive  a  manner  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  gods  were  performed  in  that  golden  age : 
"  In  simpler  times,  the  wheaten  sacrifice 
"  Sprinkled  with  sparkling  salt  to  heaven  might  rise. 
"  No  wandering  ships  Irom  foreign  realms  had  brought 
"  The  fragrant  myrrh  in  tear-like  droppings  wrought; 
"  No  Persian  frankincense,  nor  Indian  gum, 
"  Nor  saflron  graced  the  costly  hecatomb. 
"  The  altar  smoked  with  native  herbs  adorned, 
"  While  crackling  laurels  'mid  the  embers  burned. 
"  With  chaplets  of  wild  flowers  if  one  could  bring 
"  Sweet  violets,  't  was  a  sumptuous  oftering. 
"  The  knife  that  bids  the  slaughtered  victim  fall 
"  Was  needless  then  for  ofterings  bloodless  all." 
The  original  is  exquisitely  poetical : — 

"Ante,  Deos  homini  quod  conciliare  valeret, 

"  Far  erat,  et  puri  lucida  mica  salis. 
"  Nondum  pertulerat  lachrymatas  cortice  myrrhas 

"  Acta  per  aequoreas  hospita  navis  aquas. 
"  Tura  nee  Euphrates,  nee  miserat  India  costam, 

"  Nee  fuerant  rubri  cognita  fila  croci. 
"  Ara  dabat  fumos,  herbis  contenta  Sabinis, 

"  Et  non  exiguo  laurus  adusta  sono. 
"  Si  quis  erat,  factis  prati  de  flore  coronis, 

"  Qui  posset  violas  addere,  dives  erat. 
"  Hie  qui  nunc  aperit  percussi  viscera  tauri 
"  In  sacris  nullum  culler  habebat  opus." 

B 
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From  this  view  of  the  eurly  heathen  sacrifices,  let  us  turn 
to  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  before 
the  g^iving  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The  offsprinjj^  of  the  first 
human  pair  are  recorded  to  have  paid  this  kind  of  homaj^e 
to  Almighty  God.  The  transaction  is  thus  briefly  related 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.  *'  Abel  was  a  keeper  of 
sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  And  in  process 
of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of 
the  ground  an  offering  unto  Jehovah.  And  Abel,  he  also 
brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof. 
And  Jehovah  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering;  but 
unto  Cain  and  his  offering  he  had  not  respect." 

How  like  the  bloodless  sacrifices  described  by  the  heathen 
poet  above  quoted  was  that  of  Cain  the  tiller  of  the  ground, 
who  "  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto 
Jehovah."  Abel's  sacrifice  was  equally  appropriate  to  his 
occupation  as  a  shepherd.  Each  brought  his  characteristic 
offering  to  God,  from  the  respective  produce  of  his  indus- 
try ;  and  these  outward  acts  appear  unquestionably  to  have 
beeu  designed  as  a  demonstration  (sincere  or  otherwise)  of 
gratitude  for  the  blessings  which  God  had  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  of  their  sense  of  dependance  upon  His  will  for 
all  their  possessions.  What  could  be  a  more  natural  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  goodness  of  that  beneficent  Deity,  than 
to  set  apart  as  sacred  to  him  the  choicest  of  every  thing  that 
His  bounty  had  bestowed !  Not  till  God  had  been  acknow- 
ledged should  man  partake!  How  natural,  how  right,  how 
religious  !  The  same  principle  was  afterwards  recognized  in 
the  Jewish  Law  of  the  Festivals  of  Harvest ;  and  it  is  seen 
illustrated  in  many  national  festivals  the  world  over. 

It  is  often  assumed,  without  any  attempt  at  proof,  that 
the  Sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  to  be  regarded  as  Sin- 
offerings.  Whereas  they  are  in  fact  much  more  like  the 
Burnt-offering  of  the  Jewish  Law,  as  denoting  General 
Homage  to  the  Supreme  Giver;  or  like  the  Peace-offering  of 
Thanksgiving  or  of  Prayer  for  mercies.  It  is  assumed  contin- 
ually by  writers  on  Sacrifice,  that  atonement  for  Sin  was  the 
central  idea  involved  in  the  act;  and  this  assumption,  with 
the  equally  unfounded  one  that  the  true  and  original  type 
of  sacrifice  was  the  slaughter  of  an  animal  in  place  of  the 
sin-conscious  offerer,  has  tended  to  perplex  the  subject 
almost  inextricably.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  Discourses  on 
the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,  blindly  follows 
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the  beaten  track.  Be  it  carefully  noted  then,  that  these 
earliest  recorded  Sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  were  not  dis- 
tinctively Sin-offerings;  and  that,  in  being  the  one  "bloody" 
and  the  other  "  unbloody  "  according  to  the  respective  occu- 
pations and  possessions  of  the  offerer,  they  agree  with  the 
testimony  of  human  nature  in  heathen  countries,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  modern  theological  assumption  that  the  central 
idea  of  sacrifice  was  the  acknowledgement  of  Sin  by  the 
destruction  of  a  Life.  Sacrifice,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  far 
larger  import.  It  was  Worship  by  outward  ofiering  to  God : 
worship  in  all  its  emotions,  whether  the  worship  of  Homage, 
of  Penitence,  of  Thanksgiving  or  of  Prayer; — and  whether 
expressed  by  tillers  of  the  ground  by  bringing  of  the 
fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  to  God,  or  by  keepers  of 
sheep  and  oxen  by  bringing  the  fattest  firstlings  of  the  flock. 
The  offering  of  Abel  was  indeed  accepted,  and  Cain's  re- 
jected;  but  the  brief  narrative  sufficiently  intimates,  that 
this  was  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  character  and  feelings 
of  those  who  performed  seemingly  corresponding  outward 
actions.  .Jehovah  said  unto  Cain,  "If  thou  </o^s< we//, shalt 
thou  not  be  accepted  ?" 

Dr.  Magee  however  has  found  a  different  reason  for  the 
preference  given  to  Abel's  offering  :  viz.  that  it  was  an 
animal  offering,  while  Cain's  was  vegetable.  This  he  regards 
as  more  properly  typical  of  the  great  Sacrifice  of  Christ: 
he  supposes,  (but  he  gives  no  proof  whatever,)  that  the 
Almighty,  when  he  enjoined  upon  Cain  and  Abel,  or  upon 
Adam  and  Eve,  (as  he  intimates  was  probably  the  case,) 
the  rite  of  sacrifice,  had  taught  them  to  offer  the  life  of  an 
animal ;  and  that  Cain  had  acted  in  wilful  defiance  of  this 
command.  In  opposition  to  this  mass  of  mere  supposition, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  itself  has 
accounted  for  the  difference  of  the  offerings  by  the  differ- 
ence of  the  occupations  and  possessions  of  the  two  brothers, 
the  one  owning  flocks  in  abundance  but  not  fruits,  the  other 
fruits  but  not  flocks;  that  it  has  accounted  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  one  offering  and  rejection  of  the  other,  by  a 
reference  to  the  characters  and  feelings  of  the  brothers  ;  that 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  done  the  same;  that  the 
Scripture  is  altogether  silent  as  to  the  original  divine  appoint- 
ment of  animal  sacrifices,  or  of  any  sacrifices;  that  on  the 
contrary,  other  ancient  histories  besides  that  of  Cain  and 
Abel  represent  mankind  as  offering  corn  and  fruits,  wine, 
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flowers,  salt  and  spices,  as  well  as  animals,  in  sacrifice:  that, 
in  short,  whatever  was  most  precious  among  the  ^afts  of 
Providence  to  each,  was  deemed  proper  to  be  presented  in 
worship. 

It  is  a  question  much  discussed  among  theologians,  whe- 
ther sacrifice  was  orginally  of  Divine  appointment  or  not. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  on  which  history,  even  the  oldest 
history  in  the  world,  that  of  the  book  of  Genesis  itself,  gives 
us  no  information,  and  on  which  conjecture  may,  in  the 
absence  of  historical  evidence,  maintain  the  one  side  as  easily 
as  the  other.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  our  present 
purpose  to  settle  this  question.  Whether  originally  of 
Divine  appointment  or  of  human  suggestion,  the  practice 
was  generally  prevalent  in  the  world,  we  know,  long  before 
the  time  of  Moses;  and  in  the  mission  of  Moses  at  least  it 
was  sanctioned  and  regulated  by  express  Divine  command, 
for  observance  by  the  Jews. 

Similar  as  were  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  to  those  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  patriarchal  religion  differed 
essentially,  in  one  matter  of  primary  importance,  from  that 
of  early  Greece  or  Rome,  namely :  as  it  recognized  the 
Unity  of  God.  But  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  perfec- 
tions of  that  One  true  and  living  Jehovah,  the  earliest  race 
of  mankind  had  absolutely  childish  conceptions.  Their 
ideas  of  God,  not  absolutely  erroneous,  were  very  defective ; 
not  idolatrously  gross,  were  poor  and  low.  They  were  child- 
ish, nay  infantine. 

The  first  notion  which  a  child's  imagination  forms  of  God, 
is  made  up  of  qualities  little  more  than  human  :  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  a  parent  and  the  strength  of  a  powerful 
man,  conceived  to  be  united  in  a  bodily  form,  are  the  first 
step  towards  our  ideas,  after  all  so  poor  and  unworthy,  of 
Omnipotence,  Omniscience  and  Divine  Love. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  infant  world.  It  is  plainly  evident 
from  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Divine  perfections  was  but  very  gradually 
acquired.  To  give  liis  creatures  those  ideas  of  His  existence 
and  attributes  which  alone  they  were  at  first  capable  of  en- 
tertaining, the  Divine  Being  condescended  to  manifest  himself 
to  them  (as  it  should  seem  from  the  history)  in  some  visible 
form,  and  to  converse  almost  familiarly  with  them.  An 
articulate  voice  instructed,  reproved  and  commended  them. 
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Lang^uage  expressive  of  human  feelings  and  human  passions, 
was  employed  to  convey  intellig:ible  (though  how  inade- 
quate!) representations  of  the  Divine  will  and  the  measures 
of  Providence.  And,  whether  in  these  early  ages  the  rites 
of  sacrifice  grew  out  of  human  feelings,  or  were  adopted  by 
Divine  appointment,  what  so  appropriate  or  natural  a  means 
could  have  been  employed  for  expressing  and  for  preserving 
in  the  worshiper's  mind  a  sense  of  the  existence,  providence 
and  goodness  of  God,  as  that  which  required  that  the  fruits  of 
human  labour  should  not  be  enjoyed  without  dedicating  part 
of  the  increase  to  Him  who  gave  it !  That,  in  the  early 
patriarchal  times,  the  Almighty  was  even  supposed  (as  the 
heathens  supposed  their  gods)  to  eat  of  the  offerings  pre- 
sented on  His  altar  is,  I  think,  unquestionably  proved  by 
certain  forms  of  speech  in  use  among  the  Jews  in  later 
times,  which  are  evidently  founded  on  this  idea;  and  also  by 
the  frequent  reprobation  of  such  gross  conceptions,  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  even  in  later  times.  The  offerings 
of  .Jehovah  made  by  fire,  are  styled  in  the  Jewish  law,  "  the 
bread  of  God,''  (Lev.  xxi.  6,  8,  &c.)  That  part  of  the  peace- 
offering  which  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  is  called  "  the  food 
o/ Me  o^mw^  made  by  fire  unto  Jehovah,"  (Lev.  iii.  11.) 
A ''sweet  savour,''  (or  pacifying  odour)  is  represented  as 
rising  to  God  from  the  offerings  which  were  burnt  upon  his 
altar,  (Num.  xxviii.  2.)  Now,  though  it  be  admitted  that 
these  expressions  are  to  be  understood  figuratively  in  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur,  yet  the  expressions  had  an 
origin  surely  in  more  definite  ideas;  and  their  subsequent 
use  as  habitual  phrases  must  be  admitted  to  prove  what  kind 
of  conceptions  had  been  originally  entertained,  before  the 
expressions  parted  with  their  literal  and  assumed  their 
figurative  meaning.  Again  in  Psalm  1.  (and  there  are 
similar  passages  not  a  few,)  God  is  represented  as  indig- 
nantly asking,  "Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls  and  drink  the 
blood  of  goats  ?  If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee  ; 
for  the  world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof:"  an  expos- 
tulation which  evidently  shows  that  by  some  .Jews  in  the 
time  of  the  Psalmist,  these  low  conceptions  were  actually 
entertained. 

But  gross  and  unworthy  as  must  have  been  the  notions 
of  God  in  which  sacrifices  originated,  and  which  were  apt 
more  or  less  to  cling  to  such  rites  in  all  their  modifications; 
yet  their  recognition  by  l^ivine  authority  under  the  Mosaic 
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dispensation  is  not  on  that  account  liable  to  objection  ;  nor 
is  even  their  divine  institution  in  the  first  instance  abso- 
lutely incredible,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  insti- 
tuted in  consideration  of  human  needs.  If  any  objection 
be  made,  it  must  lie  against  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature,  which  admitted  such  ideas  of  God  and  required 
the  aid  of  such  a  form  of  worship.  But  human,  nature 
beins^  taken  as  the  p^round-work  of  the  argument,  this  form 
of  worship  was  not  only  capable  of  expressing,  but  also 
well  adapted  both  to  express  and  to  excite  (under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  human  race)  those  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  true  piety  both 
in  the  rudest  and  in  the  most  enlightened  ages. 

Let  us  then  pursue  the  history  of  sacrifices  as  they  were 
regulated  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 


CHAPTER    III. 

The  Mosaic  Sacrifices. 

General  characteristics  of  the  TVTosaic  reflations,  as  refining  and  spiritualizing  the 
idea  of  worship. — The  grand  modification,  the  refusal  to  admit  sacrifice  as  atonement 
for  moral  guilt. — Heathen  notions  and  Jewish  contrasted. — Jewish  sacrifices  simply 
ritual. 

The  different  kinds  of  sacrifice  :  rational  and  individual ;  vegetahle  and  animal.— 
Three  great  classes :  Bumt^offerings,  Peace-offerings,  and  Sin  or  Trespass  offerings. — 
Jewish  use  of  the  word  Sin  for  ritual  uncleanness.— No  sacrifice  allowed  for  moral 
sins. — Sio-offering  for  Leprosy.— For  Childbirth.— For  the  Nazirite's  Vow.— Minor 
nnclpaunpsses. — Sins  of  Ignorance. — The  National  Sin-OfTerings.— Day  of  Atonement. — 

Scapp-|roat -Atonement  for  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Altar.— Doubtful  Cases  of  Sin  OfiFer- 

ings.— 'Voice  of  Adjuration,  Theft,  &c. — Moral  and  ritual  Sin  sometimes  conjoined  but 
never  ppafounded. 

Ju(jiajsm  in  advance  of  its  Age,  and  preparatory  for  a  spiritual  religion  without 
Sacrifice. 


The  time  arrived  for  the  separation  of  the  Israelites  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  their  instruction  in  a  religious  sys- 
tem which  was  designed,  in  the  councils  of  Providence,  to 
be  the  means  of  blessing  all  nations  at  length  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  establishing  a  pure  piety 
and  a  high  tone  of  social  and  private  duty,  in  place  of  the 
degrading  and  immoral  systems  of  false  religion. 
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In  the  midst  of  universal  idolatry,  this  people  was  to  serve 
the  One  Only  God.  But  that  they  should  all  at  once  learn 
to  worship  him  "in  spirit  and  in  truth"  was  quite  impossible. 
The  process  of  refining  and  exalting  their  ideas  of  God 
was  to  be  jj:radually  carried  on,  throuo^h  a  lon^  series  of  years 
and  by  j^entle  means.  And  the  Divine  dispensations  were 
modified  accordingly.  The  Beinp^  who  had  revealed  himself 
in  the  most  familiar  manner  in  the  jjarden  of  Eden  and 
amon^  the  dwellings  of  the  patriarchs,  next  became  unap- 
proachable and  invisible  amon^  the  symbols  of  His  august 
presence  on  Sinai ;  and  soon  after,  in  the  services  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  holiest  place  of  His  supposed 
peculiar  residence  was  entered  by  none  but  the  hig^h-priest, 
and  by  him  only  once  a  year  on  the  solemn  day  of  atone- 
ment. And  thus,  as  time  advanced,  when  the  sensible 
tokens  of  His  presence  were  almost  all  withdrawn,  the 
acknowledgment  of  His  spiritual  and  undivided  sway  im- 
parted to  the  conceptions  of  the  Hebrew  bards  and  prophets 
that  grandeur  and  elevation  on  the  subject  of  God's  nature 
and  perfections,  for  which  they  stand  conspicuous  and  alone 
among  contemporary  and  even  later  writings. 

The  appointments  of  the  Mosaic  law  respecting  Sacrifice 
were  such  as  gradually  to  assist  in  spiritualizing  men's  ideas 
of  God  and  of  the  worship  due  to  Him. 

Sacrifices  could  not  be  at  once  dispensed  with.  Men  were 
not  ready  yet  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Idols 
were  at  that  time  the  acknowledged  symbols  of  divinity 
throughout  the  world,  and  sacrifice  the  acknowledged  mode 
of  worship.  The  Idol  could  not  be  permitted  among  the 
Jewish  people,  for  they  were  to  worship  the  only  true  God  ; 
but  the  Sacrifice  might  be  allowed.  It  was  often  with  diffi- 
culty that  the.Jews  were  restrained  in  their  propensity  (which 
they  only  shared  with  the  restof  mankind,)  to  make  to  them- 
selves gods  of  wood  and  stone;  and,  had  sacrificial  homage 
also  been  prohibited,  religious  feeling  must  assuredly  have 
ceased  to  be  expressed  and  soon  have  died  away ;  or  else 
(which  is  the  more  probable  alternative)  the  people  would 
have  paid  their  adoration  to  the  idol  divinities  of  their 
neighbours,  or  to  the  animals  held  sacred  in  Egypt  where 
their  forefathers  had  been  in  slavery.  In  condescension  there- 
fore to  the  weakness  of  human  nature  and  to  the  grossness 
of  the  conceptions  universally  prevalent  respecting  the  wor- 
ship due  to  himself,  God  permitted  the  continuance  of  sac- 
rifices among  his  chosen  people.    But  they  were  peculiarly 
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reg-ulated  and  modified  under  the  Jewish  system  :  and  the 
provisions  which  I  am  about  to  mention  will  serve  to  show 
the  kind  of  preparation  which  was  all  alono-  in  progress,  in 
the  midst  of  this  ceremonial  Judaism,  for  the  establishment 
of  that  spiritual  worship  which  alone  is  truly  worthy  of  Him 
who  is  a  Spirit. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  Jewish  law  that  all  sacrifices  and 
offerings  should  be  presented  to  Jehovah  alone,  and  in 
that  place  alone  which  he  should  appoint.  By  these  reg'ula- 
tions  every  idolatrous  propensity  was  controlled,  since  no 
sacrifice  could  be  leo^ally  offered  except  under  the  inspection 
of  Jehovah's  appointed  priests.  The  ceremonies  to  be  em- 
ployed on  every  occasion  were  prescribed  with  the  utmost 
minuteness;  and  in  many  of  them  idolatrous  institutions  and 
prejudices  seem  to  have  been  studiously  violated  or  forbid- 
den. Meanwhile,  the  whole  ritual  was  ordained  on  the  most 
splendid  scale.  The  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  all  the  sacred 
furniture,  was  costly  and  magnificent;  the  sacrifices  were 
numerous,  and  the  ceremonial  imposing ;  the  priesthood  were 
consecrated  from  their  birth  to  the  office  of  ministering- 
in  the  holy  things  of  Jehovah.  That  it  should,  in  all  these 
respects,  have  surpassed  the  ritual  of  every  rival  Deity,  must 
have  operated,  and  was  doubtless  designed  to  operate,  on 
the  minds  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  a  convincing  argu- 
ment for  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah.  To  such  conceptions 
as  were  at  that  time  prevalent,  not  only  among  the  heathen, 
but  even  in  Israel  itself,  what  equally  powerful  argument 
could  have  been  presented  ? 

But  the  grand  modification  introduced  into  sacrificial  rites 
by  the  Jewish   Law,   consisted   in  this:   that  they  were 

NEVER  represented  aS  ATONING  FOR  MORAL  GUILT;  but, 

on  the  contrary,  the  Jews  were  continually  warned  against 
attaching  any  such  fallacious  hopes  to  them. 

The  grossest  and  most  injurious  notion  of  all  that  were 
attached  by  the  heathens  to  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  was 
that  which  led  them  to  look  upon  these  rites  as  constituting 
an  atonement  for  moral  guilt.  Originally,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  were,  generally  at  least,  the  expression  of  praise  for 
mercies;  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  comprehend  how  they 
might  be  employed  as  acts  of  humiliation  and  sorrow.  But 
when,  instead  of  merely  representing  the  penitent  feelings 
and  good  intentions  of  the  offerer,  they  came  to  be  regarded 
as  in  themselves  a  satisfaction  to  the  Gods  for  his  offence,  and 
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were  offered  as  an  atonement  for  crime, — when  the  strange 
and  irrational  notion  of  expiatin;^  one's  sins  by  burning 
sweet  incense  to  the  Gods,  or  of  beino^  absolved  from  personal 
g-uilt  by  slayino^  an  irrational  and  harmless  animal,  came  to 
be  admitted  into  men's  minds;  then  we  find  co-existing  with 
these  things,  whether  as  their  causes  or  as  their  effects,  the 
most  degrading  notions  of  those  deities  who  could  admit  such 
atonement  for  sin,  and  the  most  immoral  principles  respect- 
ing human  conduct,  which  it  was  thought  could  be  thus 
atoned  for.  Hence  arose  the  cruel  multiplication  of  animal 
sacrifices;  and  hither  may  be  traced  the  murder  of  human 
victims  on  the  altars  of  divinities,  whose  furious  anger 
against  one  man's  crimes  was  thought  to  be  averted  by  the 
substitution  of  another  man's  life. 

To  these  heathen  abominations  and  horrors  the  Jewish 
Religion  presents  a  strong  and  elevated  contrast.  The  Law 
of  Moses  admits  no  atonement  by  sacrifice  for  moral  guilt. 
The  only  sins  which  are  allowed  to  be  atoned  for  by  sacri- 
fice, are  those  of  ceremonial  impurity  or  ceremonial  omission. 
In  this  respect  the  Law  of  Moses  was,  beyond  doubt,  a  great 
advance  upon  the  religion  of  the  age.  This  one  point  I 
propose  now  to  illustrate  as  the  main  business  of  this  chapter 
and  as  preparatory  to  the  examination  into  which  we  have  to 
enter,  of  the  sacrificial  virtue  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament 
to  the  death  of  .Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  plain  from  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures, that  the  most  reflecting  and  pious  of  those  who  lived 
under  the  institutions  of  Moses,  attached  no  moral  efficacy 
whatever  to  the  sacrifices  and  other  ritual  parts  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  author  of  a  devout  Psalm  exclaims,  (xl.  6 — 8) 
**  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire :  burnt  offering 
"  and  sin  offering  hast  thou  not  required.  Then  said  I,  Lo 
"  I  come ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I 
"  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God ;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my 
"  heart."  And  David,  when  self-convicted  of  an  atrocious 
and  aggravated  crime  and  trembling  before  the  Majesty  of 
the  King  of  Kings,  thought  not  for  one  moment  to  atone 
for  his  offences  by  sacrifice  or  ceremonial  purification.  (Ps. 
li.  10,  &c.)  His  prayer  is  ;  "Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
"  God  ;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.  For  thou 
"  desirest  not  sacrifice  ;  else  would  I  give  it ;  thou  delightest 
"  not  in  burnt  ojfferhtg :  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
"  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt 
"not  despise." 
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I  might  multiply  passages  from  the  prophets,  which 
declare  in  the  strongest  manner  the  inefficacy  of  sacrifice  to 
atone  for  moral  disobedience.  "To  what  purpose  is  the 
"multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me?  saith  Jehovah; 
"  I  am  full  of  the  burnt  oflferings  of  rams,  and  the  f\it  of 
"  fed  beasts;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or 
"of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats."  (Isaiah  i.  1 1.)  "  I  spake  not 
"  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them,  in  the  day  that 
"I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning 
"  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices:  but  ihis  thwg  1  commanded 
"  them,  saying,  obey  my  voice,  and  T  will  be  your  God  and 
"  ye  shall  be  my  people."  (Jer.  vii.  22,23.)  How  explicit 
is  the  language  of  the  prophet  Micah  !  "  Wherewith  shall 
"  I  come  before  Jehovah,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high 
"God?  Shall  T  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings; 
"  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with 
"thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 
"  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression  :  the  fruit 
"  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  He  hath  shewed  thee, 
"  O  man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of 
"  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hum- 
"  bly  with  thy  God  ?"    (vi.  6—8.) 

In  the  law  of  Moses  appropriate  punishment  is  assigned 
to  all  the  principal  classes  of  moral  offences:  to  all  such,  at 
least,  as  were  considered  to  be  cognizable  by  the  civil  power, 
including  several  which  are  beyond  its  province  as  now  gen- 
erally understood.  No  power  of  commuting  the  sentence 
or  of  wiping  out  the  sin  by  sacrifice,  is  ever,  in  any  such 
instance,  alluded  to.  Adultery  and  murder  were  punished 
by  death,  (Lev.  xx.  10,  xxiv.  17;)  man-slaughter  by  exile 
to  a  city  of  refuge,  (Ex.  xxi.  13;)  kidnapping  the  person 
by  death,  (Ex.  xxi.  16;)  theft  and  injury  to  property  by 
restitution,  generally  to  double  the  amount,  sometimes 
fourfold  and  fivefold,  (Ex.  xxii.  1 — 9.)  Nor  was  sacrifice 
appointed  even  in  connection  with  any  of  these  punish- 
ments for  great  crimes.  The  idea  of  ritual  sin  or  unclean- 
ness  was  so  completely  subordinate  in  Jewish  thought,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  sins 
against  the  great  commandments.  But  if  sacrifice  had 
reference  to  moral  guilt  on  any  occasions,  why  was  it  not 
enjoined  where  the  guilt  was  of  the  deepest  dye; — where, 
if  atonement  could  be  so  made,  it  was  assuredly  most 
needed  ? 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  particular  laws  of  Moses  re- 
specting^ sacrifice,  as  contained  in  P^xodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers and  Deuteronomy,  will  show,  I  am  f)ersuaded,  more 
fully  than  any  thin^  else,  that  the  offerings  presented  under 
the  Jewish  institutions  were  in  no  case  ordained  as  atone- 
ments for  moral  offences,  but  singly  and  solely  for  ritual  or 
ceremonial  sins  and  impurities. 

In  this  opinion,  many  Trinitarians  will,  I  know,  fully 
accord  ;  though  they  will  demur  to  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  think  it  properly  and  necessarily  leads  in  respect  to  Christ's 
Sacrifice.*  Others  will  not  at  once  admit  that  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Law  had  merely  a  ceremonial  efficacy.  To  all  I  would  • 
earnestly  submit  the  testimony  of  scripture  respecting  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  comparison  made  in 
the  New  Testament  between  them  and  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  some  were  regularly  presented  as 
stated  acts  of  iiational  worship,  at  the  national  cost,  daily 
(every  morning  and  evening;)  weekly  (additional  sacrifices 
being  offered  on  the  sabbath  ;)  monthly  (at  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon;)  and  on  several  annual  religious  festivals; 
while  others  were  presented  6y  individuals,  either  as  freewill 
offerings,  or  in  particular  circumstances  for  which  the  law 
prescribed  them.  But  whether  national  or  individual  acts, 
their  nature  and   uses  were  similar. 

The  sacrifices  were  partly  animal  and  partly  vegetable. 
In  the  language  of  sacrificial  writers  these  two  kinds  are 
generally  called  the  bloody  and  the  unbloody,  respectively. 

The  vegetable  or  unbloody  offerings  were  composed  of 
corn,  flour  and  fruits,  mixed  with  oil,  salt,  frankincense 
and  wine.  They  are  oddly  described  in  the  common  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  as  meat  offerings.  Meal  offerings 
would  be  a  preferable  term.  These  were  presented,  some- 
times in  conjunction  with  the  animal  offerings ;  sometimes 
in  lieu  of  them  by  such  as  were  too  poor  to  afford  the  other 
kind.  A  small  portion  of  the  meal  offering  was  burnt 
upon   the   altar;    and   the   rest   belonged   to   the   priests. 


*  The  author  had  once  the  pleasure  of  conversing  on  the  subject  with  an  intelligent 
Minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  whom  a  stage-coach  journey  was  the  unceremo- 
nious introduction.  That  unknown  gentleman  distinctly  avowed  the  position  which 
this  Essay  is  designed  principally  to  illustrate:  that  tlie  Jewish  sacrifices  were  never 
enjoined  for  morai  guilt ; — but  he  maintained  that  Christ's  Sacrifice,  on  the  contrary, 
did  contemplate  sins  of  that  class.  Where  he  drew  a  coutiast,  I  maintained  an  analogy. 
Which  does  Scripture  ?  is  our  question  at  present. 
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Wine,  when  poured  upon  the  sacrifice,  is  called  a  drink 
offerinor.  These  vegetable  sacrifices  do  not  need  distinct 
consideration,  but  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by  an 
explanation  of  the  animal  offerings,  for  which  (let  it  be 
remembered  throug^hout)  they  were  either  a  mere  accom- 
paniment or  a  substitute.  The  animal  offerings  were  the 
more  usual,  and  appear  to  have  been  deemed  the  more 
honourable,  in  proportion  to  their  g^reater  costliness. 

That  the  meal  offering  was  equivalent  to  an  animal 
sacrifice  seems  evident  from  Lev.  v.  11,  where  a  meal 
offering  is  allowed  to  be  presented  as  a  sin  offering ;  and 
from  Lev.  ii.,  where,  from  the  unrestricted  expressions  used, 
it  seems  to  be  proposed  to  the  poorer  Israelites  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  voluntary  animal  offerings  in  general,  or  at  least 
for  voluntary  burnt  offerings,  the  law  of  which  had  been 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  Num.  xv.  it  is 
enjoined  as  the  accompaniment  of  various  animal  sacrifices. 
With  how  little  reason  does  Archbishop  Magee  ascribe  the 
eflScacy  of  Abel's  sacrifice  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  it ! 
Cain  might  have  been  justified,  even  under  the  Mosaic  law, 
in  substituting  the  fruits  of  the  earth; — if  he  had  not  wanted 
the  most  essential  justification,  that  of  well  doing. 

The  animal  or  bloody  sacrifices  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.  burnt  offerings,  peace  offerings,  and  sin  or 
trespass  offerings ;  for  the  last  two  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  in  their  general  object,  though  differing  perhaps  a 
little  in  amount,  and  slightly  differing  in  the  mode  of 
presenting  them. 

i.  Burnt  offerings  were  (with  the  exception  of  the  skin) 
wholly  consumed  on  the  altar:  hence  the  name.  They 
appear,  whether  in  the  regular  service  of  the  tabernacle 
(where  they  were  offered  every  morning  and  evening,)  or 
when  presented  as  the  voluntary  acts  of  individuals,  to 
have  been  designed  as  expressive  of  general  homage  and 
praise  to  God.  Probably  the  burnt  offering  was  the  most 
ancient  form  of  sacrifice.  If  we  may  not  without  contro- 
versy claim  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel  as  of  this  kind, 
that  of  Noah  was  at  any  rate,  when,  on  leaving  the  ark, 
we  are  told  (Gen.  viii.  20 :)  **  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord  and  took  of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every  clean 
fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar."  The  same 
was  the  case  with  that  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.)  when 
tried  by  the  command  to  offer  up  Isaac  expressly  as  a 
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burnt  oflferino;',  and  when  he  saw  "a  ram  caug^ht  in  a 
thicket  by  his  horns,  and  Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram 
and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt  offerinpf  in  the  stead  of  his 
son."  In  the  book  of  Job,  which  begins  with  describing  the 
Patriarch's  habitual  offerings  and  ends  with  his  special  ones, 
they  are  all  burnt  offerings.  And  whether  that  book  be 
among  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  or  not, 
its  scene  at  least  is  laid  in  Patriarchal  times,  and  the 
Sacrificial  usages  alluded  to  in  it  are  such  as  the  writer 
believed  to  have  been  customary  in  those  early  ages  of  the 
world. 

ii.  The  Peace  'offerings  were  only  in  part  presented  on 
the  altar;  part  was  allotted  to  the  priests;  but  the  principal 
part  was  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  friends.  These  were 
acts  of  particular  or  special  homage,  designed  (as  the 
occasion  might  be)  either  to  express  the  offerer's  gratitude 
for  a  particular  mercy  received,  or  to  present  his  prayer  for 
a  particular  blessing  desired.  They  are  accordingly  distin- 
guished (Lev.  vii.)  as  "the  peace  offering  of  a  thanksgiving," 
and  "the  peace  offering  of  a  vow"  (or  wish.)  They  were 
vAw -ay?,  individual  ^nd  voluntary  acts,  except  at  the  annual 
feast  of  Pentecost,  when  a  peace  offering  formed  part  of 
the  national  acknowledgement.  Tiie  feast  of  Pentecost  was 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  harvest.  A  ripe  sheaf 
of  the  first  fruits  was  presented  before  Jehovah ;  and  the 
nation  sacrificed  their  peace  offering  of  thanksgiving,  as 
expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  the  bounty  of  the  earth. 
At  the  same  time,  every  one  was  enjoined  to  bring  his 
individual  freewill  offering  according  to  his  ability. 

iii.  Sin  offerings  and  trespass  offerings  comprehend  all 
the  rest.  I'hey  were  in  part  burnt  on  the  altar ;  parts  were 
allotted  to  the  priests ;  no  part  was  suffered  to  be  eaten  by 
any  one  else.  They  were  presented  statedly  as  national 
acts,  and  under  certain  defined  circumstances  as  individual 
offerings,  for  the  express  purpose  (as  the  Law  over  and  over 
again  declares)  of  making  atonement  for  sin,  and  to  obtain 
forgiveness  for  sin. 

In  one  passage  of  the  law  ("Lev.  i.  4,)  atonement  is  indeed 
said  to  be  made  by  a  voluntary  burnt  offering :  "  It  shjj,ll  be 
accepted  for  him,  to  make  atonement  for  him. "  But  we 
must  not  hence  be  led  to  confound  the  nature  of  the  burnt 
offering  and  the  sin  offering.  The  former  is  not  said,  as  the 
latter  is,  to  atone  for  ains,  or  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  sins. 
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By  "  making-  atonement  for  him,"  we  can  only  understand 
that  the  offering-  was  declared  well  pleasing  to  God;  as  an 
offering-  voluntarily  presented  for  the  expression  of  gratitude, 
devotion,  trust  and  obedience  to  God,  undoubtedly  was.  In 
Ex.  xxix.  where  the  law  of  the  priest's  consecration  is 
described,  consisting  of  a  sin  offering  (ver.  14,)  a  burnt 
offering  (18,)  and  a  peace  offering  (28,)  it  is  further  said 
(ver.  33)  "Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  not  eat  those  things 
"  wherewith  the  atonement  ivas  made,  to  consecrate  and  to 
"  sanctify  them,''  viz.  the  right  shoulder  and  breast  of  the 
peace  offering,  as  described  at  large  just  before.  Whence  it 
appears,  that  after  the  atonement  made  by  the  sin  offering, 
there  was  a  further  atonement  of  consecration  by  the  peace 
offering.  In  this  extensive  sense  is  the  word  "  atonement " 
used  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  to  designate  the  acceptance  of 
any  sacrifice,  or  any  other  act  of  obedience  or  piety  ;  while 
it  acquires  a  specific  meaning  in  the  case  of  each  different 
kind  of  sacrifice.  Sin  offerings  and  trespass  offerings  speci- 
fically atoned  for  sins  and  trespasses.  Other  sacrifices  might 
be  described  as  making  atonement  too,  as  the  atonement  of 
consecration  and  sanctification  just  mentioned  ; — there 
might  be  the  atonement  of  praise,  of  gratitude,  of  trust ; — 
but  no  other  oflTerings  are  ever  said  to  make  atonement  for 
sin,  or  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin.  This  was  the  specific 
province  of  the  sin  offerings. 

Now  the  question  is: — For  ivhat  sins  were  these  sacrifices 
offered  ?  Of  tvhat  sins  did  they  procure  forgiveness  to  the 
oflferer?  And  what  was  the  state  of  punishment  under 
which  he  lay  while  his  sins  were  unatoned  for  ?  What  was 
the  result  of  his  sins  being  forgiven  ?  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced,  the  more  I  examine  the  subject,  that  they  were 
ritual  or  ceremonial  sins  alone,  consisting  in  the  contraction 
of  ceremonial  defilement,  or  the  neglect  of  some  ceremonial 
duty.  While  these  offences  were  unatoned  for,  he  was  for- 
bidden to  touch  any  holy  thing,  to  enter  the  sacred  presence 
of  Jehovah  in  the  temple  the  appointed  place  of  worship,  or 
to  associate  familiarly  with  those  who  were  ritually  clean. 
He  was  "  cut  oflf  from  Jehovah's  people."  But  when,  by  the 
prescribed  ceremonies,  he  had  atoned  for  his  sin,  he  might 
again  present  himself  before  God  and  partake  of  the  privi- 
^*>or-es  of  God's  holy  nation. 

Sin,  as  we  commonly  employ  the  wgrd,  seems  indeed  to 
our  English  ears  to  be  strictly  connected  with  moral  trans- 
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egressions.  Tt  is  true  that  the  word  is  used,  in  some  theologi- 
cal systems,  to  denote  an  impnlafion  of  ijuilt  without  actual 
commission  ;  but  this  imputed  ^uilt,  fictitious  as  it  may 
appear,  is  by  tlie  advocates  of  such  systems  always  meant  to 
denote  moral,  not  ritual,  unholiness.  I'hose,  however,  who 
can  reconcile  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  word  sin  with 
such  latitude  of  meaning-  as  the  transference  or  imputatioil 
of  one  person's  qualities  to  another,  ou^ht  to  find  no  diflfi- 
cnlty  in  imagining-  how,  in  the  Jewish  latitude  of  phrase,  it 
mii^ht  denote  the  transgression  of  a  ceremonial  as  well  as  of 
a  moral  law,  the  contraction  of  outward  as  well  as  inward 
defilement.  And  again  let  me  remind  the  reader,  that  we  do 
not,  in  Christian  and  Protestant  England,  live  under  u 
religion  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  sacrifices  and  offerings. 
The  Jews  did;  and  the  question  simply  is,  whether  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  violations  of  their 
ceremonial  law,under  the  same  name  by  which  they  described 
and  we  still  describe  moral  guilt  ?  A  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  will  show  that  they  were. 
Ceremonial  omissions  and  ritual  impurities  are  called  siiis. 
I  give  a  few  instances ;  others  will  present  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  Essay. 

In  Num.  xix.  the  ceremonial  of  burning  a  red  heifer  and 
collecting  its  ashes  is  enjoined.  The  ashes  are  to  be  kept 
as  a  purification  for  sin.  And  then  we  are  told  how  they 
are  to  answer  this  purpose.  "He  that  toucheth  the  dead 
"  body  of  any  man  shall  be  unclean  seven  days.''  (ver  II.) 
"  This  is  the  law  when  any  man  dieth  in  a  tent;  all  that  come 
"  into  the  tent,  and  all  that  is  in  the  tent,  shall  be  unclean 
"seven  days."  (ver.  14.)  Such  are  some  of  the  sins,  to  be 
purified  as  follows: — "And  for  an  unclean  person  they  shall 
"  take  of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  of  purification  /br  sin, 
"  and  running  water  shall  be  put  thereto  in  a  vessel ;  and  a 
"  clean  person  shall  take  hyssop  and  dip  it  in  the  water,  and 
"  sprinkle  it  upon  the  tent,  and  upon  all  the  persons  that 
"  were  there,  and  upon  him  that  touched  a  bone,  or  one 
"slain,  or  one  dead,  or  a  grave,"  &c.  (verses  17,  18,  19.) 
And  what  is  the  punishment  of  this  sin  while  unatoned  for  ? 
"  The  man  that  shall  be  unclean,  and  shall  not  purify  him- 
"self,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  the  congregation, 
"  because  he  hath  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  :  the 
"  water  of  separation  hath  not  been  sprinkled  upon  him  ; 
"  he  is  unclean."  (ver.  20.) 
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Similar  language  is  used  in  the  chapters  in  which  clean 
and  unclean  meats  are  distinguished.  (Lev.  xx.  25,  26.) 
"  Ye  shall  put  difference  between  clean  beasts  and  unclean, 
"and  between  unclean  fowls  and  clean:  and  ye  shall  not 
"  make  yourselves  abominable  by  beast  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any 
"living  thing-  that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  which  I  have 
"  separated  from  you  as  unclean.  And  ye  shall  be  holy  unto 
"  me ;  for  I  Jehovah  am  holy,  and  have  severed  you  from 
"  other  people  that  ye  may  be  mine." 

Hence  we  understand  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
when  he  says,  "  We  who  are  Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners 
of  the  Gentiles."  ('Gal.  ch.  ii.  ver.  15.)  The  sin  of  the 
Gentiles  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  was  their  non-observance 
of  the  law  of  ordinances;  and  the  justification  which  they 
themselves  sought  was  by  "  the  works  of  the  law." 

And  what  now  are  the  sins  specified  in  the  Law  of  Moses, 
as  atonements  for  which  the  Jewish  sin  offerings  are  en- 
joined ?  This  is  the  grand  question  :  Are  they  moral  sins ; 
or  are  they  ritual  sins  ? 

I  answer :  There  is  not  one  instance  in  the  whole  Law 
of  Moses,  in  which  a  sin  or  trespass  offering  can  be  clearly 
shown  to  have  been  prescribed  as  an  atonement  for  a  moral 
offence.  On  the  contrary,  in  almost  every  instance  it  is 
unequivocally  evident,  that  they  were  prescribed  in  order  to 
atone  for  ritual  offences.  And  in  the  very  few  cases  which 
are  rather  doubtfully  or  obscurely  described,  the  latter  inter- 
pretation is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  easy  and  probable  as 
the  former,  and  must  therefore  be  preferred  on  the  principle 
of  explaining  the  equivocal  by  the  clear.  Let  us  proceed  to 
particulars. 

Sin  or  trespass  offerings  were  ordered  in  the  process  of 
purification  from  defilement  by  disease  and  other  natural 
causes,  mainly  or  wholly  involuntary,  in  which  there  could 
be  no  allegation  of  moral  guilt,  but  which  the  ceremonial 
law  (probably  with  an  emblematic  purpose  of  impressing 
the  mind  with  reverence  for  the  moral  purity  of  the 
Almighty, — and  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  partly  as  sani- 
tary regulations,)  regarded  as  disqualifying  the  person  to 
whom  they  might  attach,  from  attending  the  Holy  place, 
or  from  associating  with  those  who  were  ritually  clean. 
They  thus  formed  part  of  a  regularly  progressive  scale  of 
purifying  rites,  adjusted  to  various  kinds  of  uncleanness; 
which  began  with  prescribing  merely  a  washing  in  water 
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and  the  penalty  of  being  considered  unclean  till  evening 
for  uncleannesses  of  the  most  frequent  and  casual  occurrence; 
and,  ascending^  through  the  more  ceremonious  cleansing  by 
the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  as  before  described,  with  a  seven 
days'  excommunication,  now  rose  higher  still  in  its  demands 
for  the  atonement  of  deeper  ritual  pollutions. 

Such  was  the  leprosy.  A  person  afflicted  with  this  terrible 
disease  was  declared  unclean.  While  suffering  under  it,  he 
was  to  dwell  alone,  at  a  distance  from  the  habitations  of 
men  ;  and  when  declared  by  the  priest  (who  was  also  con- 
stituted physician  by  the  Law  of  Moses,)  to  be  cured  of  l)is 
leprosy,  it  was  ordered  in  "  the  law  of  the  leper  in  the  day 
of  his  cleansing,"  that  he  should  undergo  a  seven  days' 
purgation,  and  on  the  eighth  should  present  a  trespass 
offering,  a  burnt  offering  and  a  sin  offering.  (See  Lev.  xiv.) 
Such  was  the  sin  of  leprosy. 

Every  woman,  after  childbirth,  was  ritually  unclean, 
during  forty  days  for  a  son,  and  sixty-six  for  a  daughter; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  she  was  required  to  present 
a  sm  o^mw^  together  with  a  burnt  ofiering,  whereupon  it  is 
said  "  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  her,  and  she 
shall  be  clean."  (Lev.  xii.  1 — 8.)     Such  was  her  sin. 

The  "law  of  the  Nazirite"  affords  a  similar  instance  of 
ritual  sin.  The  Nazirite's  vow  was  a  voluntary  vow  of 
peculiar  abstinence  and  religious  self-dedication  for  a  given 
period,  during  which  the  person  abstained  from  wine  and 
strong  drink  and  from  grapes,  let  his  hair  and  his  beard 
grow,  and  declined  taking  part  in  a  funeral  even  for  his 
nearest  relative  lest  he  should  be  defiled  by  the  dead.  (See 
Num.  vi.  1 — 8.)  This  vow  seems  to  have  been  frequent 
among  the  religious  Jews.  We  read  an  instance  of  it  in  the 
book  of  Acts  xxi.  23 — 26.  When  any  person  took  this  vow, 
if  during  the  time  of  its  continuance  he  happened  to  be 
defiled  by  the  sudden  death  of  any  one  near  him,  he  was 
required  to  pass  seven  days  of  purification,  and  on  the 
eighth  to  bring  a  sin  offering  and  a  burnt  offering,  and 
after  these  a  trespass  offering,  and  to  begin  his  vow  over 
again,  not  counting  the  time  already  past.  The  priest,  it  is 
said,  "w^hall  make  an  atonement  for  him,  for  that  he  sinned 
by  the  dead."  His  ritual  sanctity  was  accidentally  defiled  : 
that  was  his  sin.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  his  vow,  "  wlieri 
the  days  of  his  separation  were  fulfilled,"  the  Nazirite  was 
required  to  present  a  sin  offering,   together  with  a  burnt 

c  2 
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offerings  and  a  peace  offering :  the  burnt  ofrering-  as  an  act 
of  general  homage,  the  peace  offering  as  the  usual  conclu- 
sion of  a  vow  (uhen  his  friends  ate  and  rejoiced  with  him,) 
and  the  sin  offering,  no  doubt,  for  any  sin  of  ignorance 
committed  during  his  vow,  that  is,  for  any  sin  of  unclean- 
ness  unknowingly  incurred  and  therefore  unexpiated  during 
the  period  of  his  special  self  consecration.  (See  Num.  vi. 
9—21.) 

Other  instances  of  bodily  uncleanness  are  specified  in  the 
Jewish  Law,  (Lev.  xv.,)  in  the  purification  of  which  the  sin 
offering  was  required.  In  others,  however,  seemingly  con- 
sidered as  of  minor  importance,  the  purification  was  accom- 
plished (as  T  have  already  noticed  in  the  case  of  defilement 
from  the  dead)  by  the  sprinkling  of  water  mixed  with  the 
ashes  of  a  red  heifer;  and  in  others  again  by  the  mere 
washing  of  the  body  and  the  clothes  in  water,  as  in  the  case 
of  uncleanness  contracted  by  touching  the  carcase  of  an 
unclean  animal,  or  that  of  a  clean  animal  that  had  died  of 
itself.   (Lev.  xi.  24— 28,  39,  40.) 

But  uncleanness,  even  of  these  minor  kinds,  if  unwarily 
contracted  and  so  not  cleansed  according  to  the  prescribed 
rites  and  within  the  appointed  time,  required  to  be  expiated 
by  a  trespass  offering  if  it  afterwards  came  to  the  offender's 
knowledge.  "If  a  soul  (that  is,  person)  touch  any  unclean 
"thing  and  it  be  hidden  from  him,  he  shall  also  be  unclean 
"and  be  guilty;  or  if  he  touch  the  uncleanness  of  man, 
"  whatsoever  uncleanness  it  is  that  man  shall  be  defiled  withal, 
"  and  it  be  hid  from  him,  when  he  knoweth  it  then  he  shall 
"  be  guilty ;  and  it  shall  be,  when  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one 
"of  these  things,  that  he  shall  confess  that  he  hath  sinned 
"  in  that  thing;  and  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  oflfering  unto 
"Jehovah  for  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned,  a  female  from  the 
"  flock,  a  lamb  or  a  kid  of  the  goats,  for  a  sin  ojfering ;  and 
"  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  concerning  his  sin. 
"  And  if  he  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  he  shall  bring 
"for  his  trespass  which  he  hath  committed,  two  turtle-doves 
"  or  two  young  pigeons  unto  Jehovah,  one  for  a  sin  offering, 
"  and  the  other  for  a  burnt  oflfering.  (Lev.  v.  2 — 7.) 

Next  to  these  instances  of  natural  bodily  defilement,  for 
which  atonement  was  made  by  sin  or  trespass  oflferings 
(sometimes  conjoined  with  other  sacrifices,)  must  be  men- 
tioned what  are  called  sins  of  ignorance,  when  a  person 
afterwards  becomes  conscious  of  his  sin.      Now,  so  far  as 
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these  sins  are  particularized,  they  appear  to  comprehend 
the  last  mentioned  ch\ss  of  uncleanness,  together  with  any 
other  involuntary  violation  of  the  ritual  law,  of  which  the 
person  was  not  conscious  at  the  time.  They  seem  to  have 
consisted  in  the  unintentional  omission  of  some  of  the  many 
and  minute  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  preservation  of 
ritual  purity; — but  never,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  were  they 
moral  offences,  in  reg^ard  to  which  indeed  "  ip^norance  of  the 
commandments  of  Jehovah"  could  scarcely  be  pleaded.  In 
the  4th  chap,  of  Leviticus,  appropriate  sin  offerings  are 
enjoined  upon  the  hig^h-priest,  the  whole  people,  a  ruler 
and  a  private  individual,  respectively,  for  these  sins  of 
io^norance.  The  rites  are  described  at  larcre;  but  of  the 
nature  of  the  sin  we  are  not  distinctly  informed.  The  law 
of  the  sin  offerino^  for  the  sin  of  ignorance  of  the  whole 
people  is  thus  introduced,  and  the  others  in  a  similar  way: 
"If  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  sin  through  ignorance, 
"  and  the  thing  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  assembly,  and 
"they  have  done  somewhat  against  the  commandments  of 
•*  Jehovah  concerning  things  which  should  not  be  done,  and 
"are  guilty;  when  the  sin  which  they  have  sinned  is  known, 
"  then  the  congregation  shall  offer  a  young  bullock  for  the 
"  sin,  &c."  (Lev.  iv.  13, 14.)  A  priest's  offering  for  a  similar 
sin  of  ignorance  was  also  a  bullock ;  a  ruler's  was  a  male 
kid,  and  that  of  a  private  person  a  ewe  lamb  or  kid. 

Now  the  nature  of  these  sins  of  ignorance  is  not  particu- 
larly described.  How  then  are  we  to  decide  whether  they 
were  ritual  or  moral  sins  ? 

Ritual  sins  were  much  the  more  likely  to  be  committed 
in  io^norance:  either  in  ignorance  as  to  the  fact  of  some 
uncleanness  having  been  contracted,  which,  if  the  party 
were  aware  of  it,  he  would  at  once  know  to  be  a  sin  ;  or  in 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  complicated  provisions  of  the  Law, 
when  he  might  be  unaware  of  the  sinfulness  of  what  he 
knew  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  easy  too,  to  comprehend  how  the 
whole  people  might  sin  through  ignorance  in  a  ritual  sense, 
if  any  iniormality  took  place  in  the  national  worship  of  the 
tabernacle;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  they  could 
all  be  guilty  in  one  mass  in  respect  to  a  moral  command- 
ment of  Jehovah. 

I  am  willing,  however,  to  leave  these  signs  of  ignorance 
out  of  the  question,  so  far  as  they  are  undefined  in  the 
Jewish  Law.      I  will  not  appeal  to  them  in  proof  of  my 
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opinion  that  the  Jewish  sin  ofFering-s  had  only  a  ritual  effect. 
But  neither  can  any  aro:ument  be  drawn  from  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  favour  the  opinion  that  the  sin  offerings  had 
the  effect  of  atoning  for  moral  guilt.  If  there  be  presump- 
tive evidence  on  either  side  from  the  title  "  Sin  of  Ignor- 
ance," it  is  on  mine : — but  I  waive  it.  Let  us  examine  only 
those  instances  which  are  clear;  and  then  take  for  granted 
that  the  doubtful  ones  must  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 

One  sin  of  ignorance  is  particularized  in  liev.  v.  14 — 16  ; 
and  that  is  one  which  respects  the  ritual  law.  If  any  one 
had  inadvertently  omitted  to  pay  some  of  the  tithes  and 
offerings  due  to  the  sanctuary,  the  law  obliged  him,  as  soon 
as  he  became  conscious  of  his  neglect,  to  pay  a  fifth  part 
more  than  the  original  amount,  and  to  present  a  trespass 
offering.  This  law  is  thus  introduced:  "If  a  soul  commit 
"  a  trespass,  and  sin  through  ignorance  in  the  holy  things  of 
"Jehovah;  then  he  shall  bring  for  his  trespass  unto  Jehovah, 
"a  ram  without  blemish  out  of  the  flocks,  with  thy  estima- 
•*  tion  by  shekels  of  silver,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
**  for  a  trespass  offering.  And  he  shall  make  amends  for  the 
"harm  that  he  hath  done  in  the  holy  thing,  and  shall  add 
"the  fifth  part  thereto,  and  give  it  unto  the  priest;  and  the 
"  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  with  the  ram  of  the 
"trespass  offering,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him."  And  then 
follows  a  general  injunction,  (ver.  17,)  requiring  simply  a 
trespass  offering  in  case  of  any  sin  of  ignorance  that  does 
not  imply  the  withholding  of  offerings.  It  is  similar  to 
those  in  the  previous  chapter,  only  so  far  defining  the  sin, 
that  it  must  be  one  which  the  party  is  not  aware  of  at  the 
time  he  commits  it,  but  becomes  conscious  of  afterwards : 
"  If  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  any  of  these  things  which  are 
"forbidden  to  be  done  by  the  commandments  of  Jehovah, — 
"though  he  wist  it  not,  yet  is  he  guilty,  and  shall  bear 
"his  iniquity:  and  he  shall  bring  a  ram,  &c."  Let  the 
reader  compare  this  language  with  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter,  (verses  2 — 7,)  where  some  ritual  sins  are  parti- 
cularized;  and  decide  whether  this  general  injunction  be 
applicable  to  all  ritual  sins  of  ignorance,  whetlier  before 
particularized  or  not, — or  whether  it  be  designed  to  include 
moral  sins  of  ignorance,  none  of  which  are  any  where  par- 
ticularized, if  any  such  sins  indeed  can  exist. 

Let  us  next  notice  those  .lewish  sin  offerings  which  were 
appointed  as  part  of  the  National  Worship  on  certain  occa- 
sions. 
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They  were  offered  (to^^ether  with  a  burnt  offerins:,)  at  the 
consecration  of  the  priests  to  their  office,  (Exod.  xxix.,  Lev. 
viii.,)  in  which  case  no  one  can  prove  that  they  had  any 
other  efficacy  than  that  of  renderino^  and  declaring  the  priest 
ritually  fit  for  his  office.  They  were  ordered  to  be  presented 
in  the  public  acts  of  national  homag'e  at  the  festivals  of  the 
New  Moom,  at  the  three  g-reat  annual  feasts  of  Unleavened 
Bread  (followinuf  the  passover,)  of  Pentecost,  and  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  lastly,  and  with  especial  solemnity,  on  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  day  of  atonement  was  an  annual 
celebration ;  the  special  and  peculiar  business  of  which  was, 
the  national  presentation  of  a  sin  offering  in  expiation  of 
national  sin.  If  we  can  learn  what  was  meant  by  atone- 
jnent  for  sin  on  that  occasion,  we  may  surely  take  its 
meaning  there  as  a  clue  to  its  meaning  elsewhere.  The 
solemnities  of  that  day  are  particularly  described,  and  their 
import,  I  think,  is  defined  with  sufficient  plainness  in  that 
connection,  to  teach  us  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  sin  offering 
whenever  else  presented. 

So  complicated  was  the  ritual  law,  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  for  it  to  be,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  exactly 
observed,  in  every  particular,  by  every  party  concerned, 
throughout  the  year.  A  victim  might  occasionally  be  not 
perfect,  and  neither  the  offerer  nor  the  priest  be  aware  of 
the  blemish  at  the  time,  nor  become  so  afterwards:  in  which 
case  their  sin  of  ignorance  would  remain  unatoned  for.  An 
unclean  person  might  come  into  the  holy  place  unknown  to 
the  priest,  or  without  being  conscious  himself  of  his  un- 
cleanness.  Or  a  priest  might  unconciously  have  contracted 
defilement,  and  be  pursuing  his  ministrations  without  having 
purified  himself.  By  any  such  circumstances  as  these,  the 
the  holy  place  itself,  the  sacred  furniture,  the  priests  and 
the  worshipers,  were  all  defiled,  though  unconsciously. 
And  it  might  be  presumed  that  many  such  defilements 
would  be  incurred  during  the  year.  Once  a  year,  therefore, 
appropriate  rites  were  appointed  for  the  removal  of  these 
defilements.  The  ceremonies  of  this  occasion  are  fully 
described  in  Lev.  xvi.  (See  also  Ex.  xxx.  10,  Lev.  xxiii. 
26 — 32,  Num.  xxix.  7 — 1 1.)  The  high-priest  offers  a  heifer 
for  his  own  sin  offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt  offering. 
He  receives  from  the  people  two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 
offering,  and  one  ram  for  a  burnt  offering.  He  sprinkles 
the  blood  of  the  heifer  and  one  of  the  kids  (his  own  and  the 
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people's  sin  offerin.^s)  upon  the  altar;  and  entering  the  holy 
of  holies  (the  inner  part  of  the  tabernacle,  which  no  one 
else  ever  entered  except  the  hi«^h-priest,  and  he  only  on  this 
solemn  day,)  he  sprinkles  the  blood  of  the  sin  offerings 
upon  the  Ark  and  before  the  Mercy  Seat  (the  lid  of  the 
ark.)  "And,"  it  is  hereupon  said,  as  explaining  the  design 
of  these  ceremonies  (ver.  16,)  "  he  shall  make  an  atonement 
"fok  the  holy  place,  because  of  the  uncleanness  of  the 
"  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  transgressions  in 
"all  their  sins;  and  so  shall  he  do  for  the  tabernacle  of 
"the  congregation  that  remaineth  among  them  in  the 
"  midst  of  their  uncleanness."  The  remaining  kid  was 
called  the  scape-goat.  The  one  had  been  presented  as  a 
sin  offering; — the  second  was  not  sacrificed,  but  was  used, 
in  another  way  to  denote  symbolically  the  same  thing,  viz., 
the  removal  of  sin.  The  priest  confessed  over  the  head  of 
this  animal  "the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
"  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  on  the 
"  head  of  the  goat,"  and  then  sent  the  goat  away,  "  by  the 
hand  of  a  fit  man,  into  the  wilderness."  The  account  of  the 
ceremonies  appointed  for  this  day  of  atonement  is  summed 
up  thus: — "He  (the  high-priest  for  the  time  being)  shall 
"  make  an  atonement  for  the  holy  sanctuary,  and  he  shall 
"  make  an  atonement  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
"gation  and  for  the  altar;  and  he  shall  make  an  atone- 
"  ment  for  the  priests  and  for  all  the  people  of  the 
"  congregation.  And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute 
"  unto  you,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel 
"for  all  their  sins  once  a  year." 

Was  it  all  the  moral  guilt  of  all  the  Jewish  people,  that 
was  thus  easily  wiped  away  once  a  year  ?  Will  any  one 
believe  it  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  Will  any  serious 
believer  in  the  divine  institution  of  Judaism  charge  upon  it 
so  mischievous  a  delusion  ?  There  is  nothing  more  mon- 
strous in  heathenism  than  this  would  appear  if  seriously 
maintained.  Yet  it  is  the  proper  and  inevitable  consequence 
of  ascribing  moral  efficacy  to  the  Jewish  sin  offerings. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  abundantly  evident,  that  the  sins  thus 
atoned  for  by  these  annual  ceremonies,  were  of  a  ritual 
nature  only.  They  are  described  in  a  great  measure  as 
consisting  in  uncleannesses.  They  are  declared  to  have 
affected  the  holy  sanctuary,  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar. 
And   the  atonement  was  offered   for  the  sanctuary,  the 
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tabernacle  and  the  altar,  as  well  as  for  the  priest  and  the 
people.  I  argue  hence,  that  the  sins  of  priest  and  people, 
thus  atoned  for,  were  of  the  same  kind  as  the  sins  of  the 
holy  place  and  its  furniture  which  were  expiated  by  the 
same  rites.  These  latter,  of  course,  were  ritual  sins;  and  by 
the  annual  atonement  every  existint;-  defilement  was  removed 
from  the  priests  and  all  the  worshipers,  from  the  place  and 
utensils  of  sacrifice;  and  all  were  declared  holy  as  at  first 
for  the  renewed  service  of  God  durini^  a  new  year.  In  this 
sense  it  truly  was  an  atonement  for  all  their  sins  once  a 
year;  a  rituul  equivalent  for  ritual  omissions  and  defects. 

But  if  the  sins  expiated  on  the  annual  day  of  atonement 
were  thus  of  a  ritual  kind  only;  is  it  not  absolutely  in- 
credible that  any  sins  of  any  other  kind  were  ever  atoned 
for  by  sin  oflferings  on  any  other  occasion  ?  Once  a  year, 
all  sins, —  (meaning,  of  course,  all  such  sins  as  were  contem- 
plated in  the  atonement  by  sacrifice) — all  sins  \\hich  had 
not  been  expiated  by  the  prescribed  rites  during  the  year, 
were  atoned  for  by  a  solemn  sin  offering  appointed  on  a 
fixed  day  for  the  express  purpose.  But  the  sins  expiated 
on  that  day  of  atonement  were  ritual  and  only  ritual,  (for 
they  attached  to  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  the 
people  and  the  priest:) — therefore,  all  others  expiated  at 
other  times  were  ritual  too.  For,  had  moral  sins  admitted 
of  expiation  by  sacrifice,  some  of  these  might,  equally  with 
the  rest,  have  been  left  unexpiated  during  the  year,  and  we 
should  have  found  the  offices  of  the  annual  day  of  atone- 
ment directed  equally  to  their  expiation.  But  who  is 
prepared  to  maintain  that  all  the  moral  guilt  of  all  the 
children  of  Israel  was  annually  washed  away  in  the  blood 
of  their  sin  offering,  or  sent  into  the  wilderness  on  the  head 
of  the  scape-goat  ?  Yet  nothing  short  of  this  must  be 
maintained,  if  moral  efficacy  be  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  sin 
offerings  at  all.  The  cleansing,  such  as  it  was,  was  intire. 
Alr  the  sins  to  which  sacrifice  was  applicable,  were  com- 
pletely removed,  blotted  out  from  the  record  of  the  past 
year.  "The  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities." 
(ver.  22.)  The  office  serves  "  to  cleanse  you,  that  ye  may 
be  clean  from  all  your  sins  before  Jehovah,"  (30;)  "to 
make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their 
sins  once  a  year.''  (34.)  According  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
Essay,  all  the  ritual  sins  were  annually  expiated ;  and  the 
intelligent  and  virtuous  Jew  never  supposed  the  expiation 
to  apply  to  any  others. 
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I  freely  admit  that  there  are  instances  in  the  Law  of 
Moses,  in  which  sin  or  trespass  offerings,  though  never 
prescribed  in  order  to  atone  for  moral  offences,  are  enjoined 
in  connection  with  the  punishment  inflicted  on  some  of  those 
offences.  But  their  being  enjoined  in  conjunction  with  the 
punishment,  at  least  shows  that  they  were  not  instead  of  the 
punishment.  That  ritual  sin  was  incurred  by  some  of  the 
same  acts  which  were  also  morally  sinful,  does  not  prove 
that  ritual  and  moral  guilt  were  the  same.  A  careful  ex- 
amination will  show  that,  in  every  instance  in  which  moral 
guilt  can  be  clearly  made  out,  a  proportionate  pu7iishmenty 
(that  is,  one  which  was  considered  in  those  times  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  moral  guilt,)  was  inflicted  on  the 
offender,  before  ever  the  trespass  or  sin  offering  was  allowed 
to  be  presented.  Hence  it  is  only  fair  to  conclude,  that  the 
sin  offering  was  not  considered  as  acquitting  the  offender  of 
his  moral  guilt,  but  of  something  quite  different.  Else  why 
was  he  punished  too  ?  What  need  of  punishment  to 
correct,  if  sacrifice  were  accepted  in  atonement  ?  And 
how  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  only  in  two  or  three 
kinds  of  moral  offences  sin  offering  was  enjoined  at  all ; 
while  in  the  great  majority,  including  all  the  greatest  crimes, 
murder,  adultery,  kidnapping  and  theft,  punishment  alone 
was  inflicted,  and  not  a  syllable  said  about  a  sacrifice  for 
sin  ?  If  one  moral  offence  might  be  so  expiated,  why  not 
any  or  all  ?  The  fact  is,  no  clear  instance  can  be  quoted, 
of  forgiveness  for  any  such  offence  being  procured  by  the 
sin  offering. 

liCt  us  refer  expressly  to  the  instances  which  bear  upon 
this  point.  One  has  already  been  noticed ;  viz.,  the  law 
respecting  the  restoration  of  neglected  offerings.  The  sin 
might  in  that  case  be  one  of  ignorance;  and  under  this 
head  it  is  reckoned  in  the  law.  But  it  might  be  a  careless 
or  wilful  neglect;  and,  to  guard  against  this  probability,  the 
offender  was  required  (as  we  have  seen)  to  pay  one-fifth  more 
th.an  the  original  amount  of  the  neglected  offerings  or  tithes, 
before  he  presented  his  trespass  offering  by  which  atonement 
was  made.  There  was  no  moral  guilt  necessarily  implied ; — 
but  as  a  check  to  possible  dishonesty  or  culpable  careless- 
ness the  fine  of  one-fifth  more  was  levied. 

In  Lev.  V.  1.  is  a  case  rather  obscurely  expressed,  which  I 
introduce  here  for  want  of  knowing  how  better  to  class  it. 
In  the  chapter  it  stands  conjoined  with  the  sins  of  unwitting 
uncleanness,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  this,  a  trespass  or  sin 
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oftering  is  required.  "If  a  soul  sin,  and  hear  the  voice  of 
'^  swearing-  (or  adjuration,)  and  is  a  witness  whether  he  hath 
"  seen  or  known  of  it,  if  he  do  not  utter  it,  then  he  shall  bear 
"  his  iniquity;  and  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offering,  &c." 
A  modern  Jewish  commentator  thus  explains  the  passage: — 
•*  The  meaning  is,  that  when  evidences  are  wanted,  the 
judges  order  a  proclamation  to  be  issued,  for  every  one  who 
knovvs  any  thing  concerning  it  to  come  and  declare  it  in 
court;  and  commonly  a  curse  is  joined  to  it,  in  case  any 
should  neglect  or  refuse  to  be  evidence.  Now  this  man's 
sin  is  that  he  heard  the  proclamation,  and  yet  did  not 
appear  to  give  evidence."  (Delgado,  quoted  by  Geddes  in 
his  Crit.  Rem.)*-  It  is  hard  to  maintain  that  in  this  case 
there  was  necessarily  any  moral  guilt;  but,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  ends  of  civil  justice,  this  law  of  ritual  transgres- 
sion might  be  usefully  enjoined. 

At  the  beginning  of  Lev.  vi.  it  is  enacted,  that  in  certain 
cases  of  theft  and  fraud,  the  offender  shall  restore  what  he 
has  taken  and  give  one-fifth  over  and  above,  and  after  all 
offer  a  trespass  offering.  Here  are  restitution  and  punish- 
ment before  sacrifice;  and  there  was  no  sacrifice  permitted 
in  the  case  of  greater  frauds. 

In  Lev.  xix.  20 — 22,  a  crime  of  lust  is  mentioned,  the 
punishment  of  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the  presentation 
of  a  trespass  offering.  To  be  convinced  that  punishment 
was  awarded,  we  must  look  at  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  as 
our  translators  have,  in  the  text,  gratuitously  implied  the 
contrary.  The  case  is  that  of  adultery  with  a  female  slave. 
Our  translation  says,  "She  shall  be  scourged;  and  he  shall 
bring  his  trespass  offering."  But  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
original,  as  given  in  the  margin,  is :  "  There  shall  be  a 
•*  scourging,  they  shall  not  be  put  to  death,  because  she  was 
"not  free,"  (as  by  the  law  they  would  have  been,  if  she  had 
been  free: — Deut.  xxii.  22 — 29:)  "and  he  shall  bring  his 
**  trespass  offering,  &c."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the 
phrase  "  there  shall  be  a  scourging,"  it  was  enacted  that  the 
man  should  at  any  rate  be  scourged  as  the  more  guilty  party 
of  the  two,  whether  the  woman  shared  the  penalty  or  not. 
This  then  was  what,  according  to  the  prevailing  mode  of 
thinking  in  ancient  times,  seemed  a  just  punishment  of  his 

•  In  Prov.  xxix.  24.  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  this  custora.  "  Whoso  is  partner  with 
a  tliief,  heteth  his  own  soul ;  he.  hearetb  cursinij  (rather,  tUe adjuiatiun),  and  bewrayeth 
it  liut." 
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crime :  a  punishment  which,  slight  as  it  may  appear  when 
estimated  by  the  Christian  standard,  was  even  severe  when 
estimated  by  the  standard  of  the  times.  This  law  proves, 
not  that  adultery  could  be  expiated  by  a  trespass  offering, 
but  that  scourging  was  deemed  sufficient  punishment  when 
the  victim  was  a  slave.  The  law  only  shows  too  plainly  the 
forlorn  condition  of  slaves  among  ancient  nations,  in  many 
of  which  they  were  yet  more  hardly  used  than  among  the 
Jews.  Neglected,  despised,  ill-treated,  they  moved  no  pity, 
they  could  claim  no  redress.  By  this  provision  however, 
imperfect  as  it  appears  to  us,  and  by  several  other  enact- 
ments, the  Mosaic  Law  contributed  all  that  was  practicable 
to  the  alleviation  of  their  cruel  hardships.  To  enact,  in  the 
case  of  a  crime  which  was  generally  attended  with  no  pun- 
ishment and  little  or  no  disgrace,  that  scourging  should  be 
inflicted  by  human  justice,  and  acknowledgement  of  ritual 
impurity  be  made  before  God,  was  no  small  tribute  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  religion. 

No  clear  instance  then,  I  repeat  on  the  strength  of  this 
induction,  can  be  made  out,  of  forgiveness  for  a  moral  offence 
being  procured  by  a  sin  offering.  On  the  contrary,  the 
moral  offences  with  which  these  offerings  are  connected  in 
the  Jewish  Ritual,  are  very  few  indeed,  and  in  each  case  an 
appropriate  punishment  is  enacted  quite  independently 
of  the  sacrifice. 

What  then,  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  was  the  object  of  the  sin 
or  trespass  offering  in  these  cases  ?  Still,  we  must  suppose, 
as  in  every  clear  case,  so  in  these  cases  also,  it  was  designed 
to  remove  ceremonial  sin.  Ceremonial  or  ritual  sin  was  here 
incurred  by  the  same  act  which  rendered  the  person  morally 
guilty.  He  was  declared  unfit  to  present  himself  before 
Jehovah  till  his  offence  had  been  suitably  punished,  and  till 
he  had  also  presented  a  sin  offering.  Why  these  particular 
offences  made  him  ritually  unclean,  and  certain  others  did 
not,  I  may  be  unable  satisfactorily  to  ascertain.  But  his 
being  rendered  ceremonially  sinful  by  reason  of  an  offence 
against  the  moral  law,  does  not  prove  that  immoral  conduct 
was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  affecting  merely  the  ritual  condi- 
tion of  the  offender,  nor  that  a  ceremonial  purification  could 
by  itself  exempt  him  from  the  responsibility  of  inward  sin. 
On  the  contrary,  wherever  moral  guilt  can  be  made  out, 
there  was  punishment;  and  in  the  case  of  all  the  more 
enormous  crimes  against  property,  and  all  crimes  against  the 
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person,  which  were  severally  punishable  by  restitution  two- 
fold and  upwards,  by  exile,  or  by  death,  we  read  nothing  of 
any  sin  offerinjr  m  all.  (See  above,  p.  26.)  The  ceremonial 
disqualification  and  the  moral  gfuilt,  therefore,  though  arising 
in  a  few  instances  from  one  and  the  same  action,  must  not 
be  confounded  together.  By  the  latter  the  party  became 
amenable  to  the  moral  laws  of  God  and  his  own  conscience, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  exposed  him  to  the  temporal  punish- 
ment appointed  by  the  civil  law  of  Moses;  but  from  the 
former  only  was  he  released  by  the  sin  offering. 

It  is  not  essential  to  our  present  purpose  to  ascertain  (what 
might  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  while  it  would 
be  a  curious  and  interesting  research,)  on  what  principle  the 
Law  of  Moses  connected  ritual  disqualification  with  certain 
instances  of  moral  guilt,  and  not  with  others  or  with  all.  I 
am  only  concerned  at  present  to  shew,  that  the  atonements 
for  sin  made  under  the  Jewish  I/aw  respected  ritual  or  cere- 
monial sin  alone.  Are  we  not  justified  in  believing  this  to 
have  been  the  case  by  observing,  as  we  have  done,  that, 
wherever  their  operation  is  distinctly  traceable,  it  plainly  was 
such,  and  that  there  is  no  clear  instance  of  any  different 
operation ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  there  is  decided 
moral  delinquency  an  appropriate  punishment  is  scru- 
pulously assigned,  and  where  the  moral  crime  is  greatest 
there  is  no  sacrifice  allowed  ; — and  above  all,  that  the  great 
annual  expiation  of  all  unexpiated  sins,  (from  which  we  may 
rightly  interpret  the  character  of  all  sins  expiable  by  sacri- 
fice,) had  reference  only  to  those  to  which  the  tabernacle  and 
altar  were  subject,  as  being  ritually  unclean  ? 

Such  then  were  the  Jewish  Sacrifices,  historically  viewed. 
Such,  especially,  were  the  Jewish  Sin-offerings. 

In  this  point  of  view  it  is  matter  of  simple  justice  to 
observe  how  far  the  religioh  of  Moses  was  in  advance  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  instituted,  and  how  greatly  it  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  mankind  towards  pure  and  spiritual 
views  of  religion.  The  immoral  notions  which  the  heathens 
entertained  of  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice,  were  altogether  dis- 
countenanced by  the  Jewish  revelation.  The  prevailing 
opinion  among  idolatrous  nations  was,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
animal  life  (or,  better  still,  of  human  life,)  would  serve  as  an 
atonement  for  all  kinds  of  crimes.  And  hence  the  endeavour 
to  appease,  by  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty, 
the  wrath  of  blood-thirsty  idols  and  deities  of  their  own 
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imanfination,  who  (they  supposed)  could  be  propitiated  by 
nothing  but  blood,  and  mi^ht  be  as  easily  propitiated  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocent  as  of  the  guilty.  These  immoral 
notions  were,  if  the  doctrine  of  this  Essay  be  well  founded, 
directly  opposed  by  the  principles  of  Jewish  sacrifice.  And 
yet  some  are  still  earnestly  labouring  to  palm  them  upon  the 
Christian  theology  !  By  the  Jewish  law,  sacrifice  was  recog- 
nized as  the  mode  of  worshiping  Jehovah  the  true  God,  in 
consideration  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  then  universal  mode  of  worship.  But 
the  institution  was  purified  from  its  grossest  abuse,  by  being 
made  simply  the  vehicle  of  praise  and  prayer  and  the  symbol 
of  purity,  and  by  being  never  permitted  to  be  used  as  an 
atonement  for  moral  guilt.  Judaism  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  age,  and  preparatory  for  the  still  greater  advance  of  a 
spiritual  religion  without  ritual  sacrifice  at  all.  Let  not 
Christians  despise  it  for  what  it  was  not,  but  venerate  it  for 
what  it  was  in  its  day.  It  grasped  certain  great  religious 
truths,  and  fitted  the  world  for  receiving  greater  still. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The    Sacrifice   of   Christ. 

Various  Jewish  figures  used  in  illustration  of  the  death  of  Christ : — Jesus  Christ  a 
Ransome, — a  Covenant-victim, — a  Passover,— a  Sin-offering. — Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
expounds  the  idea  of  Christ's  Sacrifice  at  large. — Isaiah. — The  four  Gospels. — St.  Paul's 
Epistles.— St.  Peter. — St.  John.— Unitarian  controversy  on  atonement.— Practical  u.se 
and  importance  of  the  subject.  # 


We  now  turn  to  the  sacrificial  language  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

Let  us  bear  constantly  in  mind  during  the  investigation, 
that  with  those  who  were  accustomed  to  a  ritual  religion,  the 
term  sin  had  a  two-fold  meaning  :  implying  sometimes  moral 
guilt;  sometimes  ceremonial  disqualification,  uncleanness, 
unholiness  of  condition  ritually  considered  ;  and  let  us  attach 
the  one  meaning  or  the  other  to  the  word  according  to  the 
connection  in  which  it  may  occur,  remembering  that  the 
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Jewish  sacrifices  removed  ritual  sins  alone,  or  (as  the  writer 
to  the  Hebrews  expresses  it,)  "  sanctified  to  the  purifying  of 
the  flesh." 

Before  examining,  however,  the  sacrificial  allusions  made 
to  our  Lord's  death,  I  must  observe  that  too  little  discrimina- 
tion is  usually  exercised  in  the  mode  of  quoting  texts  from 
Scripture,  by  those  who  argue  for  the  common  opinion  of 
Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  for  the  moral  sins  of  mankind. 

Thus :  There  are  some  passages  in  which  Jesus  is  spoken 
of  as  a  Ransome.  He  describes  himself  as  having  come,  "  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransome  for  many."  Matt.  xx.  28.  (See  also  the  parallel 
place  in  Mark  x.  46,  and  1  Tim.  ii.  6.)  Now  a  ransome  is 
literally  the  price  paid  for  the  freedom  of  a  captive  or  a 
slave ;  figuratively  it  is  the  means  of  deliverance,  of  whatever 
kind,  from  evils  of  whatever  description.  And  in  this  sense 
Jesus  ransomes  those  whom  his  Gospel  delivers  from  the 
bondage  of  ignorance,  superstition,  error,  vice  and  the  grave. 
This  figure  is,  in  its  own  way,  appropriate  and  powerfully 
expressive.  But  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  is  not  at  all  con- 
veyed in  passages  of  this  description  ;  and  yet  they  are 
gravely  quoted  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  (meaning  the  moral  sins)  of  man- 
kind. I  do  not  doubt  that  such  passages  convey  the  idea  to 
those  who  thus  quote  them,  and  that  they  quote  them  thus 
without  being  conscious  of  unfair  argument;  but  their  doing 
so  is  the  result  of  system  and  habit,  and  proves  that  they 
have  associated  certain  ideas  with  certain  words,  which  those 
words  do  not  properly  convey. 

Again,  our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  a  victim  put  to  death  in 
ratifying  a  covenant.  When  instituting  the  Lord's  Supper 
he  himself  says :  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant," 
(testament  in  the  common  version.)  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  Mark 
xiv.  24,  Luke  xxii.  20.  So  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii. 
20)  speaks  of  "the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant."  At 
the  same  time,  under  a  different  but  equally  appropriate 
view,  our  Lord  is  also  called  the  Mediator  in  this  Gospel 
covenant  between  God  and  man  :  "  He  is  the  mediator  of  a 
better  covenant  which  was  established  upon  better  promises." 
(Heb.  viii.  6.  See  also  ix.  15,  xii.  24,  Gal.  iii.  19,  20,  1  Tim. 
ii.  5.)  But  neither  as  mediator,  nor  yet  as  covenant  victim, 
is  there  any  proper  reference  to  Christ  as  a  Sacrifice  for  Sin. 
The  victim   on  these  occasions  was  not  always,  at  least, 
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oflfered  in  sacrifice,  and  I  believe  never  as  a  sin  offering-. 
The  original  import  of  the  ceremony  of  slaying  an  animal 
on  the  ratification  of  a  covenant,  appears  to  have  been,  to 
denote  the  imprecation  of  a  similar  doom  on  the  head  of 
either  party,  who  should  prove  faithless  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  When  God  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham, 
(Gen.  XV.  8 — 18,)  victims  were  slaughtered,  seemingly  with 
reference  to  such  ideas  as  being  prevalent  among  men.  I  say 
among  men ;  for,  as  Almighty  God  was  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  we  must  view  the  matter  with  strict  reference  only  to 
the  other,  namely  Abraham,  to  whose  human  ideas  and 
usages  the  divine  covenant  was  adapted.  The  victims,  how- 
ever, were  not  offered  in  sacrifice :  that  is  the  point  to  be 
noticed  in  Abraham's  Covenant.  They  were  merely  slain 
and  divided  and  laid  "  each  piece  one  against  another,"  and 
"  a  smoking  furnace  and  a  lamp  of  fire  passed  between  those 
pieces."  In  the  ceremonies  by  which,  after  the  delivery  of 
the  Law  on  mount  Sinai,  God's  covenant  was  solemnly  rati- 
fied with  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xxiv.,)  victims  were  indeed 
offered  in  sacrifice;  but  they  were  burnt  offerings  and  peace 
offerings  only  :  we  see  nothing  there  of  sin  offerings.  When 
Christ's  death  therefore  is  compared  to  the  offering  of  a 
covenant-victim,  it  is  a  distinct  figure  from  that  which  speaks 
of  him  as  a  Sacrifice  for  Sin,  the  purport  and  efficacy  of 
■which  sacrifice  we  are  particularly  considering. 

Again  ;  the  dying  Saviour  is  compared  to  the  lamb  of  the 
Jewish  Passover.  But  every  one  who  reads  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  knows  very  well  that  the  Passover  was  not  a  sacri- 
fice at  all.  It  was  a  religious  feast  commemorative  of  national 
deliverance,  but  no  sacrifice.  The  lamb  was  killed  by  the 
priest  and  certified  by  him  as  ritually  perfect,  but  no  part  was 
sacrificed.  (See  Exod.  xii.)  When  therefore  it  is  said 
''Christ  onv  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,"  (1  Cor.  v.  7.)  a 
little  discrimination  will  serve  to  convince  the  Scripture  con- 
troversialist that,  as  the  lamb  of  the  passover  was  not  in  fact 
sacrificed,  nor  any  part  of  it,  the  expression  used  by  St.  Paul 
is  simply  equivalent  to  "  Christ  our  passover  is  slain  for  us," 
as  indeed  it  is  explained  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  and  ought 
to  have  been  translated  in  the  text. 

Yet  all  these  very  diflferent  classes  of  expressions  are  com- 
monly thrown  together  into  one  mass  of  argumentation,  to 
prove  that  Jesus  Christ's  death  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  In 
urging  the  necessity  for  more  discrimination,  I  have  no  wish 
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whatever  to  limit  the  number  of  passag^es  which  strictly  bear 
upon  the  point  at  issue.  If  the  death  of  Jesus  be  once 
represented  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  (and  we  count  sixteen  places 
at  least  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  it  is,)  the  meaning 
of  the  expressions  and  allusions  in  that  one  place  may  be 
their  meaning  in  any  number  of  places.  My  object  is 
merely,  to  place  before  the  reader's  mind  the  great  variety  of 
figurative  representations  (for  some  at  least  of  these  must  be 
figurative,)  under  which  the  work  of  our  Saviour  is  described 
in  Scripture,  and  thus  to  intimate  the  danger  there  is,  of 
urging  too  closely  the  import  of  any  language,  which  in  a 
figurative  sense  may  be  highly  descriptive  and  appropriate, 
but  which  in  a  literal  sense  would  be  untenable  itself,  or  con- 
tradictory to  other  figurative  expressions  interpreted  with  the 
same  indiscreet  literalness. 

Having  thus  discriminated  among  various  kinds  of  meta- 
phor often  confounded,  let  us  now  confine  ourselves  to  the 
strictly  sacrificial  class.  And  let  us  choose  out,  first  of  all, 
from  the  whole  New  Testament,  the  passage  which  most  ex- 
pressly describes  our  Lord's  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  :  one 
which  does  so,  not  in  a  passing  allusion,  but  with  consider- 
able minuteness  of  detailed  comparison  ;  where  the  reference 
is  pointed  and  circumstantial,  and  has  therefore  as  definite 
and  distinct  a  meaning  as  there  can  be  in  any  case.  A 
transient  allusion  may  be  made  by  way  of  ornament  or  illus- 
tration merely,  and  then  the  import  of  the  figure  must  be 
decided  on  the  principles  of  taste  and  feeling  rather  than  of 
strict  philosophical  analogy.  But  an  express  and  formal 
comparison  carried  out  in  detail,  must  have  a  defined  basis 
of  resemblance  on  which  to  rest. 

Such  a  comparison  is  instituted  in  chapters  viii.  ix.  x.  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Hebrews, 
whether  converted  or  unconverted,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Christian  religion,  sacrificial  allusions  were  likely  to  abound 
if  any  where;  and  if  any  thing  can  help  us  to  understand 
such  allusions,  it  must  be  an  acquaintance  with  these  Jewish 
sacrifices  which  are  the  basis  of  a  comparison  here  expressly 
drawn.  The  writer  (whether  St.  Paul  or  some  one  else,  is 
not  certain)  traces,  through  the  three  chapters  now  referred 
to,  a  minute  and  ingenious,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  fanciful 
comparison  between  the  ritual  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and 
what  we  must  be  allowed  to  call  the  ritual  of  the  New :  his 
design  being  to  remove  tlie  objections  which  the  Hebrews  felt 
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to  a  religion  so  pure  and  simple  as  the  Gospel,  and  to  con- 
vince them  of  its  superiority  to  the  Law.  They,  making 
their  boast  in  the  Law,  slightingly  demanded  of  the  Chris- 
tians,— Where  is  your  temple,  where  your  altar,  where  your 
priests  and  your  sacrifices  ?  And  he  replies :  We  have  all 
these,  or  we  have  their  purposes  better  fulfilled  by  other 
means.  We  have,  in  eflPect,  a  wider  temple  and  a  more  holy 
altar,  a  better  high-priest  and  a  more  effective  offering.  And 
he  proves  his  assertion  by  an  ingenious  and  closely  reasoned, 
and  to  Jewish  ceremonialists  unanswerable,  argument,  as 
follows : 

In  the  viii.  chapter  he  reminds  them  of  the  promise  which 
God  had  given  of  a  New  Covenant  to  be  made  with  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  argues  that,  as  a  new  one  is  promised,  the  old  one 
must  be  "  ready  to  vanish  away."  He  then  describes  (ix.) 
some  particulars  of  the  ritual  service  of  the  Jewish  taberna- 
cle or  temple ;  and  among  them  he  takes  especial  notice  of 
the  custom  for  the  high -priest  to  enter  once  every  year  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  to  make  atonement  (by  the  presentation 
of  the  blood  of  sin  oflferings,  as  has  been  already  described, 
pp.  37,  38,)  for  the  sins  of  the  people  and  for  his  own.  He 
calls  the  Jewish  dispensation  the  first  tabernacle,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Christian,  in  which  (he  says)  there  is  a 
heavenly  tabernacle,  and  again,  "  a  greater  ^nd  more  perfect 
tabernacle  not  made  with  hands."  He  says  the  service  of 
this  first  tabernacle  "  could  not  make  him  that  observed  it 
perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,"  (ix.  9,)  because  the 
sacrifice  for  sin,  being  offered  every  year,  was,  in  fact,  a 
yearly  acknowledgement  of  sins  incurred  over  and  over 
again.  So  again,  (chap.  x.  1 — 3,)  he  says:  "the  Law, 
**  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  and  not  the  very 
"image  of  the  things,  can  never,  with  those  sacrifices  which 
"they  offered  year  by  year  continually,  make  the  comers 
"  thereunto  perfect.  For  then,  (he  conclusively  asks)  would 
"  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered  ?  because  that  the  wor- 
"  shipers,  once  cleansed,  should  have  had  no  more  conscience 
"  of  sins.  Whereas,  in  those  sacrifices  there  is  a  remembrance 
"  again  made  of  sins  every  year."  What  the  sins  thus  remem- 
bered were,  we  already  know,  I  presume,  very  well.  The 
Jew,  whose  attention  ought  to  be  constantly  directed  to  the 
scrupulous  preservation  of  ritual  purity,  could  never  feel  him- 
self finally  and  fully  discharged  from  all  sins  of  ceremonial 
uncleanness.    Though  perfect  for  the  moment,  he  might  soon 
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ag-ain  contract  defilement  notwithstanding-  his  greatest  vig- 
ilance, and  a<(ain  need  expiation.  He  was  continually  in 
(lang-er  of  incuninfj  afresh  the  condemning-  sentence  of  the 
Law,  in  spite  of  his  greatest  circumspection.  Sanctified  to- 
day, and  intitled  to  g:o  "  to  the  house  of  God  with  the  voice 
of  joy  and  praise,  with  the  multitude  of  them  that  kept  holy 
day,"  he  might  be  unclean  to-morrow  and  be  shut  out  from 
the  sacred  service  and  the  social  band.  Yearly  cleansed,  on 
the  ^reat  day  of  atonement,  with  all  his  fellow  countrymen 
and  their  priests  and  temple,  he  might  become  unclean  the 
next  day  throuo^h  the  uncleanness  of  an  offering  or  of  a  fel- 
low worshiper  or  of  the  officiating-  priest.  The  sins  were 
never  taken  quite  away.  They  still  impended,  and  were  soon 
ag-ain  incurred.  His  conscience  was  never  free  from  the 
sense  or  the  fear  of  pollution.  Judaism  never  made  him 
*'  perfect  as  pertaining;  to  the  conscience." 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  pursues:  (x.  4 — 14.)  **  For  it 
"  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  i^oats  should 
"take  away  sins.  Wherefore  when  he  cometh  into  the 
"  world,  he  saith,  (the  writer  here  quotes  Ps.  xl.  6 — 8,  and 
applies  the  words  to  Christ,)  *  Sacrifice  and  offerino^  thou 
**  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me;*  in  burnt 
*'  offering's  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure. 
"Then  I  said,  Lo,  I  come, — in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
"  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.'  Above, 
"  when  he  saith,  *  sacrifice  and  offerinti^,  and  burnt  offerinji^s, 
"and  offering  for  sin,  thou  wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  plea- 
"sure  therein,'  (which  are  offered  by  the  law;) — then  he 
"  saith, '  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God  ;' — he  taketh  away 
"the  first,  [namely  sacrifice]  that  he  may  establish  the 
"second;  [namely  obedience  to  the  will  of  God;]  by  the 
"  which  will  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the 
"body  of  Jesus  Christ,  once  for  all.  And  every  priest 
"  [that  is,  every  other  priest]  standeth  daily  ministering,  and 
"offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices  which  can  never 

*  TLe  quotation  here  differs  stranpely  from  the  Psalm,  where  we  read,  "  Sacrifice  and 
offering  thou  didst  not  desiie  ;  mine  earn  thou  hast  opened :"  hast  made  me  an  atten- 
tive listener  to  thy  commands.  The  difference  is  thus  accounted  for:  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  (juotes  from  the  Greek  translation  called  the  Septuaj^int,  which  was  in  general 
use  among  the  dispersed  Jews,  and  even  those  in  Judtea.  But  how  the  Septuagini  came 
tu  differ  thus  from  the  Hebrew  is  still  unaccountable,  except  on  the  general  principle 
that  length  of  time,  and  the  frequent  transcription  of  manuscripts,  and  the  varying 
ability  of  translators,  were  liable  to  impair  the  correctness  of  ancient  documents.  Diver- 
sities such  as  this  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Scriptures,  to  those  who  allow  themselves  to 
think  reasonably  on  the  subject.  That  the  diversities  are  comparatively  so  few  and  un- 
important proves  tlie  respect  in  which  these  books  have  always  been  held,  and  the  caro 
taken  in  their  transcription  and  translation. 
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*nake  away  sins,  [can  never  remove  them  so  that  they  shall 
not  return,  or  as  he  before  expressed  it,  'cannot  perfect  the 
offerer's  conscience;']  but  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one 
"sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  ri^^^ht  hand  of 
"  God,  from  henceforth  waitin^r  till  his  enemies  be  made  his 
"  footstool ;  for,  hy  one  ojferinij,  he  hath  perfected  for 
" EVER  them  that  are  sanctified'' 

Now,  what  is  this  but  saying-  that  the  death  of  Christ  has 
accomplished,  once  for  all,  the  intire  removal  of  all  those 
disqualifications,  those  ritaal  sins,  which  stood  between  the 
Jewish  worshiper  and  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  which  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Law  could  only  remove  for  a  time,  while  he 
was  stiJl  left  as  liable  as  ever  to  incur  them  again  and  ag^ain 
at  every  step  ? 

The  language  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  ninth  chapter 
is  similar,  the  tenth  being,  in  fact,  an  explanatory  enlarge- 
ment of  the  idea.  "It  was  necessary  that  the  patterns  of 
"  the  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  thus  purified,  but  the 
"  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than 
"these."  And  let  us  mark  the  point  of  superiority  claimed 
for  the  Christian  Sacrifice :  "  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into 
"the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of 
"  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the 
"  presence  of  God  for  us ;  Nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  him- 
"self  o/"(fe?^,  as  the  high-priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place 
"  every  year  with  the  blood  of  others;  for  then  must  he  often 
"  have  suflfered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  but  now 
"  once  in  the  end  of  the  world,"  [rather  surely,  "in  the  end 
of  the  ages,  or  the  completion  of  the  ages,"  for  it  is  now 
1800  years  since,  and  the  end  of  the  world,  as  usually 
understood,  is  not  yet  arrived,]  "now  once  in  the  completion 
"  of  the  ages  hath  he  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
"  sacrifice  of  himself.  And  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once 
"to  die,  but  after  this  the  Judgement,  so  Christ  was  once 
"  offered,  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  ;  and  unto  them  that  look 
"  for  him,  shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  a  sin 
"oflfering,*  unto  salvation."     (ix.  23 — 28.) 

So  Paul  declares  in  the  Acts  (xiii.  39,)  "By  him  (Jesus 
Christ)  all  that  believe  are  justified  (completely  and  finally, 

*  The  common  version  says  "without  sin,"  forgetting  the  testimony  of  Scripture  that 
Christ  was  without  sin  in  his'  first  coming ;  and  disregarding  the  context  which  speaks  of 
him  as  presenting  a  sin  offeiing  the  first  time,  but  as  doing  it  once  for  all  and  therefore 
not  needing  to  do  it  a  second  time.  The  best  translators  agree  in  translating  as  above. 
(See  Newcome  and  Wakefield,  also  Magee  on  Atonement  aiid  Sacrifice,  v.  I.  p.  221.) 
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that  is,)  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses."  They  were  justified,  for  the  time, 
by  the  Mosaic  atonements; — 'St.  Paul  cannot  be  understood 
as  denying  that; — but  the  sin  recurred  immediately.  So  the 
justification  was  never  permanent.  It  was  therefore  never 
complete.  The  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  is  complete 
and  final.  It  does  away  with  ritual  sin  altogetlier  and  for 
ever.  "  He  has  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified," 
— not  morally,  for  they  may  disj^ race  their  Cliristian  calling; 
but  ritually,  for  they  never  can  be  bound  by  the  Law  of 
ordinances. 

Does  not  the  expression,  "dead  works,"  which  is  used 
twice  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  no  where  else  in  the 
New  Testament,  obtain  its  most  appropriate  meaning  on 
these  principles,  and  thereby  confirm  the  principles  them- 
selves ?  St.  Paul,  when  writing  to  Gentile  churches,  speaks 
of  his  converts  as  having  forsaken,  or  as  being  bound  to  for- 
sake, "wicked  works,"  (Coloss.  i.  21 ;)  "the  works  of  dark- 
ness," (Rom.  xiii.  12;)  "the  works  of  the  flesh,"  (Gal.  v. 
19;)  "the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,"  (Eph.  v.  II;)  but 
the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  them  specifically  as 
delivered  from  ''dead  works"  a  phrase  belonging  to  this 
epistle  alone.  In  chap.  vi.  1,  he  speaks  of  "  repentance  from 
dead  works"  as  among  the  "principles"  or  first  rudiments 
"of  the  doctrine  of  Christ;"  and  in  the  other  instance  (ix. 
13,  14)  he  says,  "For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and 
"the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to 
"the  purifying  of  the  flesh,"  (rites  of  the  .Jewish  religion 
before  explained ;)  "  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
"  Christ,  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  oflfered  himself 
"  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead 
"works,  to  serve  the  living  GodP"  What  so  appropriate  a 
designation  of  the  ritual  observances,  as  dead  works P  .Just 
before,  he  called  them  "carnal  ordinances  imposed  until  the 
time  of  reformation,"  (ix.  10;)  and  at  vii.  16,  he  had  spoken 
of  "  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,"  with  the  same  allu- 
sion. From  these  "  carnal  "  or  fleshly,  "  dead  "  or  perishable 
works,  the  conscience  of  the  Israelite  was  purged  for  ever, 
when  once  he  became  a  Christian  devoted  to  the  spiritual 
service  of  the  living  God. 

All  the  language  in  which  our  Lord's  death  is  described 
as  a  sacrifice  is,  no  doubt,  highly  figurative.  His  death  can- 
not indeed  be  taken  to  have  been,  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense, 
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sacrificial  at  all.  *'  By  wicked  hands  he  was  crucified  and 
slain  :"  he  was  not  oflfered  on  an  altar  by  the  hands  of  a  high- 
priest.  In  the  description  which  we  have  been  examining, 
(Heb.  viii.  ix.  x.)  he  is  styled  at  once  the  priest,  the  victim 
and  the  veil  of  the  holy  of  holies,  through  which  (that  is, 
literally  explained,  through  himself)  he  himself,  as  priest, 
carried  his  own  blood  as  that  of  the  victim  to  the  Mercy 
Seat.  Xo  Christian,  I  hope,  could  wilfully  do  the  Scriptures 
the  injustice  to  strain  all  these  expressions  into  so  literal  a 
sense,  as  to  make  them  incompatible  with  a  correct  meaning 
or  with  good  taste.  Yet  why  might  it  not  as  well  be  insisted 
that  he  was  literally  a  high-priest,  and  literally  the  veil  of  the 
temple,  as  that  he  was  literally  a  sacrifice  ?  And  how  could 
he  be  literally  all  these  things,  or  any  of  them  ? 

But  the  propriety  of  the  figurative  language,  which 
becomes  inconsistent  and  monstrous  if  taken  literally,  con- 
sists in  this : — That  it  describes  in  a  most  lorcible  and  strictly 
correct  manner,  the  result,  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ 
in  that  interesting  particular,  the  continued  obligation  or 
non-obligation  of  sacrifice.  That  result  was  the  absolute, 
intire  and  everlasting  removal  of  all  ritual  barriers  from  the 
worship  of  God.  There  are  no  ritual  impurities  now  to 
debar  the  Christian  from  the  privileges  of  piety.  When 
Christ's  mission  was  sealed  by  his  death,  the  law  of  ordin- 
ances became  for  ever  abrogated.  He  "blotted  out  the 
hand-writing  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was 
contrary  to  us,  arid  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his 
cross."  (Col.  ii.  14.)  Clean  and  unclean,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
are  known  no  more.  The  New  Covenant  is  the  "  law  of 
God  in  the  heart."  "The  true  worshipers  must  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Whoever  will  oflfer  the 
tribute  of  heartfelt  obedience  and  sincere  devotion,  "  may 
draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith." 
(Heb.  X.  22.)  Was  it  not  the  most  obvious,  appropriate  and 
striking  image  that  could  be  used  by  those  who,  nurtured  in 
Judaism,  had  felt  the  weight  of  ritual  observances  and  often 
been  oppressed  by  ritual  sins, — to  declare  Jesus  their  one- 
sufficient  and  ever-enduring  sacrifice,  when  he  had  died  to 
attest  a  revelation  which  counted  such  sins  as  sins  no  longer  ? 
And  was  not  this  com|)arison  most  admirably  adapted  to 
conciliate  the  attention,  if  not  the  good  will,  of  those  Jews 
who  objected  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  cherished 
the  ccFemonial  thraldom  in  which  they  had  been  long  bound  ? 
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If  the  figure  does  not  possess  all  the  force  and  beauty  now, 
as  addressed  to  us  who  never  were  under  the  Law,  which  it 
did  in  the  minds  of  the  original  Jewish  Christians,  we  may 
at  least  convince  ourselves  of  the  greatness  of  the  blessing 
which  we  enjoy  in  free  access  to  God  without  a  sacrifice, 
and  appreciate  the  sacrificial  phraseology  in  which  they 
appropriately  described  the  acquisition  of  that  blessing  by 
themselves. 

And  while  Christians  rejoice,  as  well  they  may,  in  their 
exemption  from  ritual  pollutions  and  from  the  necessity  of 
sin  offerings,  let  them  remember  the  caution  which,  in  the 
passage  we  have  just  considered  at  large,  follows  the  asser- 
tion of  their  great  privilege  to  "draw  near  in  full  assurance 
of  faith  :"— a  caution  which  still  confirms  the  view  here 
given  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  Sacrifice  as  extending  only 
to  the  removal  of  ritual  sin  :  "  If  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that 
**we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  re- 
**  MAiNETH  NO  MORE  SACRIFICE  FOR  SINS,  but  a  Certain 
**  fearful  looking  for  of  judgement  and  fiery  indignation 
"which  shall  devour  the  adversaries."  (Heb.  x.  26,  27.) 
The  meaning,  I  believe,  is  that  all  sins  committed  after 
receiving  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  are  wilful.  There  are 
no  Jewish  sins  of  ignorance  now,  which  might  be  incurred 
without  moral  guilt  and  wiped  away  by  the  ceremony  of 
sacrifice.  There  is  no  atonement,  at  any  rate,  provided  by 
Christ's  death,  for  wilful  sin  committed  under  the  new  dis^ 
pensation  of  the  Gospel.  "  There  remaineth  no  more  sacri- 
fice for  sins."  The  efficacy  of  Christ's  Sacrifice  extended 
only  to  "  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that  were 
under  the  first  covenant,"  (Heb.  ix.  15,) — those  ritual  sins 
which  were  constituted  transgressions  by  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  first  covenant.  These  are  gone  by.  They  are 
obsolete,  unknown  now.  We  have  no  such  idea  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  moral  sins  remain,  obnoxious  as  ever  to  the 
Divine  displeasure,  and  amenable  to  the  moral  Law  of  God 
as  made  clearer,  more  strict  and  more  comprehensive  by  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus. 

Why  then  will  Christians  deceive  themselves  by  relying 
lipon  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  Sacrifice  for  the  remission  of 
moral  sins  ?  Why  do  so  many  persist  that  by  his  death  he 
has  atoned  for  human  guilt  ?  How  strange,  how  mor«^trous 
the  notion  !  To  impute  our  cnmes  to  hii.i,  and  .iatiu  • 
benefit  of  his  transcendent  merits  to  make  up  for  our  defi- 
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ciencies !     To  distrust  God's  mercy  so  far  as  to  say.  He  will 
not  forgive  the  penitent  without  full  satisfaction  !    And  so  to 
belie  His  justice  as  to  deem  the  satisfaction  equally  available, 
whether  paid  in  the  sufferings  of  the  guilty  or  of  an  innocent 
substitute !     How  can  moral  guilt  be  transferred,  or  moral 
rectitude  imputed  ?     It  may  have  been  so,  and  it  was  so, 
with   ceremonial  guilt,  but  never  with  moral.     The  idea 
comes  not  from  the  Scriptures  when  undei-stood.     It  tends 
not  to  righteousness,  for  its  most  upright  professors  explain 
it  away  from  their  practice,  while  they  insist  upon  it  vaguely 
in  their  creeds.     It  never  entered  the  Jewish   religion  of 
sacrifices  and  offerings;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  discoun- 
tenanced as  a  heathenish  notion  unworthy  to  prevail  in  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.     Whence,  but  from  heathenism, 
has  it  been  derived  by  Christians  ?  who,  however,  think  they 
vindicate  it  by  the  religion  of  Moses,  which  disclaims  it  all  the 
while !     But  I  forbear  to  comment  further  on  unscriptural 
ideas  of  atonement  and  sacrifice.    Of  course,  if  I  am  correct 
in   maintaining   that   the  Jewish  sin  offerings  were  cere- 
monial atonements  merely ;  then  the  whole  fabric  of  awful 
mystery  built  by  divines  upon  the  scriptural  comparison  of 
our  Lord's  death  to  the  Jewish  sin  offerings,  being  built  upon 
a  mistaken  assumption  of  their  moral  efficacy,  is  based  upon 
the  sand.     And  God's  mercy  to  the  penitent  and  sincere  be- 
comes no  longer  a  nominal  but  a  real  doctrine,  incomparably 
more  rich  in  comfort,  hope  and  trust,  than  that  of  purchased 
mercy  and  of  wrath  subsiding  after  the  exaction  of  vengeance. 
Having  thus  minutely  examined  the  passage  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  death  of  our  Lord  is  most  fully 
described  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  I  shall  more  briefly  set  down 
the  principal  other  passages  of  the  same  kind,  making  fevr 
remarks  upon  them,  but  suggesting  to  my  readers  to  consider 
whether  their  import  is,  or  is  not,  best  explained  by  attaching 
to  them  the  same  general  idea  which  pervades  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  though  appropriately  modified  in  Paul's  epistles 
to  Gentile  Christians.     I  take  the  passages  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Magee  (Disc.  v.  I.  p.  207,)  as  those  which  describe  Christ'g 
death  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

The  first  two  remaining  passages  require  the  purest 
Hebrew  interpretation  that  we  can  give  them ;  the  one  being 
the  words  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  Isaiah,  who  spoke  in  the 
midst  of  the  ceremonial  Judaism,  and  the  other  being  the 
same  passage  as  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  and  applied 
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there  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  deacon  Philip.  The  passage 
from  Isaiah  is  as  follows  (liii.  5 — 8  :)  "  He  was  wounded  for 
"  our  transgressions ;  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the 
*'  chastisement  that  made  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with 
•*  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone 
**  astray  ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way,  and  the 
"  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  He  was 
"oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his 
"  mouth ;  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
"sheep  before  her  shearers  [perhaps  'butchers']  is  dumb, 
"  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  By  an  oppressive  judgement 
"he  was  taken  off;  and  his  manner  of  life  who  would 
"declare?*  For  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the 
"  living :  for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken." 
Again,  ver.  10,  "  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  [or  *  when 
"  his  soul  shall  make]  an  offering  for  sin."  (11)  "By  the 
"knowledge  of  him  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many, 
"  for  he  shall  bear  their  inquities."  (12)  "  He  bare  the  sins 
"  of  many."  In  this  chapter  there  is  a  mixture  of  allusions, 
not  all  sacrificial,  though  some  of  them  are.  "  He  is  brought 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  probably  is  not,  when  we  con- 
sider the  next  clause.  But  as  to  those  allusions  which 
plainly  are  sacrificial  in  this  passage,  the  question  is :  how 
would  the  Jews  of  Isaiah's  time  be  likely  to  interpret  them, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  uses  of  sin 
oflferings,  as  prevalent  among  themselves  ?  No  other  meaning 
could  then  be  thought  of. 

I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  Isaiah,  in  speaking  these 
words,  (whether  they  be  interpreted  as  directly  or  indirectly 
allusive  to  the  Saviour)  designed  to  represent  him  as  about 
to  expiate  all  ritual  sins.  The  Christian  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  could  speak  and  has  spoken,  after  the  event,  far 
more  plainly  than  the  prophet  did  700  years  before  it.  I  do 
not  think  the  Jews  of  Isaiah's  time  would  naturally  under- 
stand him  as  predicting  a  sin-offering  which  should  supersede 
those  of  the  Law  thenceforth.  But  however  much  or 
however  little  they  understood  of  the  prediction,  they  would 
interpret  what  was  said  about  "his  soul  being  made  an 
offering  for  sin  "  by  what  they  knew  of  their  usual  sin  offer- 
ings. The  prophet  is  predicting  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Bal)ylon  (as  all  interpreters  admit)  in  the  immediately 
preceding  chapter;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  coun- 

*  See  Bp.  Lowth's  translation  of  Isuiah. 
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trymen  would  regard  the  predicted  expiation  as  denoting 
their  approaching  re-admission  to  a  holy  state  in  their  own 
land,  after  being  defiled  for  70  years  in  a  land  of  Heathens. 
Or  perhaps  they  might  give  to  the  prophet's  figurative 
expressions  as  vague  and  general  a  meaning  as  was  afterwards 
ascribed  to  them  by  St.  Matthew,  who  quotes  from  this  very 
passage  after  relating  the  benevolent  miracles  of  .Jesus,  when 
"  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that 
"  were  sick ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  (St.  Matthew  adds) 
"  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying,  Himself 
"took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses."  {Matt.  viii. 
16,  17.)  The  Jews  of  Isaiah's  time  may,  in  like  manner, 
have  been  satisfied  to  understand  him  as  describing  the 
benevolent  exertions  and  self  devotion  of  that  "  Servant  of 
God,"  without  ascribing  any  thing  either  properly  sacrifi- 
cial or  vicarious,  to  his  work. 

Acts  viii.  32,  33,  of  course  bears  a  similar  interpretation, 
as  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  passage,  which  Philip  the  deacon 
found  the  Ethiopian  courtier  in  the  act  of  reading.  The 
part  cited  in  the  Acts,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  does  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  decidedly  sacrificial  allusions  of  the  passages 
at  large.  So  that  Philip  appears,  for  any  thing  we  read,  to 
have  "  preached  Jesus  unto  him,"  without  dwelling  very 
pointedly  on  the  sacrificial  character  of  our  Lord's  death. 
Still  the  allusion  is  in  Isaiah,  whether  Philip  dwelt  upon  it 
or  not,  on  the  occasion  before  us. 

We  may  take  next  in  order  the  passages  quoted  by  Dr, 
Magee  from  the  four  Gospels.  These  are  two  in  number ; 
the  first  occurring  in  Matthew's  Gospel  and  Mark's,  the  other 
in  all  the  first  three  Gospels;  but  neither  of  them,  (strange 
to  say!)  having  any  real  connection  with  the  subject  of 
sacrifices.  The  first  is  that  in  which  our  Lord  declares  that 
he  is  come  "not  to  be  ministered  unto, but  to  minister,  and 
to  give  his  life  a  ransome  for  many."  Matt,  xx.  28.  But 
this  language  contains  no  sacrificial  import.  I  have  spoken 
of  this  class  of  passages  at  p.  45,  and  remarked  upon  the 
want  of  discrimination  with  which  irrelevant  passages  are 
cited  in  this  controversy.  A  ransome  is  not  a  sacrifice. 
Mark.  x.  45,  is  the  parallel  place,  equally  remote  from  the 
question. 

Three  of  the  four  Gospels  have  preserved  our  Lord's  words 
at  the  institution  of  his  supper,  when  he  called  the  wine 
"  his  blood  of  the  new  covenant"  or  "the  new  covenant  in  his 
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h\oo6  "  (see  Matt.  xxvi.  28.  Mark  xiv.  24.  Luke  xxii.  20.) 
The  blood  of  a  covenant,  I  have  already  remarked,  was  not 
always  a  sacrifice;  and  we  have  no  historical  instance  of  a 
nn  offering  being  presented  on  any  such  occasion.  It  there- 
fore may  admit  of  doubt,  whether  the  allusion  be  here 
sacrificial.  If  the  new  covenant  was  established  in  reference 
to  moral  sins,  their  remission  is,  of  course,  regulated  by  the 
terms  of  tlie  covenant,  and  not  effected  by  the  death  of  the 
victim  ratifying  it.  But  if  the  allusion  be  assumed  to  imply 
that  a  sin  offering  ratified  this  New  Covenant, — then  the  sin 
offering  must  have  had  its  customary  and  declared  ritual 
value,  and  the  moral  effect  still  depends  upon  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  itself.     (See  p.  45.) 

In  John's  Gospel  ( 1 ,  29,)  there  is  a  truly  sacrificial  passage, 
which  Dr.  Magee's  list  leaves  unenumerated  ;  it  is  where 
John  the  Baptist  "seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him  and  saith : 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  ^in  of  the 
world!"  Here  our  Lord  is  plainly  called  a  sin  offering, 
with  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
He  has  taken  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  I  believe  so,  in 
the  only  scriptural  or  reasonable  sense  of  these  words;  that 
is,  in  the  Jewish  sense.  In  the  ritual  sense  he  has  taken 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  In  any  other  sense  he  has  not. 
The  ritual  sin  is  abolished  before  the  equal  God  and  Father 
of  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  moral  guilt  of  the  world  is 
destined,  let  us  trust,  to  yield  more  and  more  to  the  power 
of  pure  religion,  but  no  one  can  say  it  is  taken  away. 

We  come  next  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  which  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  sacrificial  allusions  to  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  does  not,  however,  make  pre- 
cisely the  same  use  of  these  allusions  as  is  made  by  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Paul's  letters  are 
addressed  to  Christian  societies  made  up  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  his  argument  often  leads  him  to  illustrate  the 
equal  grace  of  God  to  both  these  classes,  and  to  vindicate 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  against  Jewish  prejudices.  While 
then  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  represents  Christ's  sacrifice 
as  answering,  once  for  all,  instead  of  all  their  customary  sin 
offerings;  Paul's  letters  to  the  mixed  churches  of  Rome, 
Galatia  and  other  places,  represent  it  as  having  introduced 
the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  into  a  new  and  equal  rela- 
tion to  God,  in  covenanted  blessings  and  duties; — as  placing 
them  all  in  a  permanently  holy  state  before  God,  in  which 
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they  may  serve  Him  acceptably.  To  these  churches  St. 
Paul  often  speaks  of  Christ's  death  as  having  destroyed  all 
distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  as  "  having  broken  down 
"  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  them  and  made  both 
"  one,  having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  cause  of  enmity,  even 
"  the  law  of  commandments  contained  in  ritual  ordinances, 
"  to  make  in  himself,  of  the  twain,  one  new  man,  so  making 
**  peace."  (Eph.  ii.  14,  15.)  This  is  the  general  tone  of  St. 
Paul's  allusions  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  this  application,  that  event  fulfills  the  idea  rather 
of  the  covenant  victim  than  of  the  sin-offering.  All  suffi- 
cient as  a  sin-offering  for  the  scruples  of  Jewish  Christians 
on  their  own  account,  it  satisfies  their  feelings  as  a  covenant- 
victim  on  behalf  of  the  Gentile  converts,  now  admitted  to 
the  same  state  of  privilege  as  themselves. 

The  following  passages  are  adduced  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  by  Dr.  Magee  as  sacrificial : 

Rom.  iii.  23 — 25.  "  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
"  the  glory  of  God,  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through 
"  the  redemption  that  is  in  .Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set 
''  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  [or  rather,  "a  mercy  seat"]  through 
**  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness /or  the  remis- 
"  sion  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God." 

Rom.  iv.  25.  "Who  was  delivered  for  our  offences  and 
''raised  again  for  our  justification." 

Rom.  V.  6—10.  "For,  when  we  were  yet  without  strength, 
"  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  For,  scarcely  for  a 
"righteous  man  will  one  die,  (yet  peradventure,  for  a  good 
*'  man,  some  would  even  dare  to  die,)  but  God  commendeth 
"  his  love  towards  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
"  died  for  us.  Much  more  then,  being  now  justified  by  his 
"  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  For  if, 
"  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
"  death  of  his  Son ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 
"saved  by  his  life." 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  sacrificial  allusions  here 
made  are  much  less  definite  and  express  than  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  apostle  speaks  in  one  line  of  Christians 
being  "justified  by  the  blood  o^  Christ,"  "reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  Son ;"  and  in  the  next  of  his  being  "  raised 
again  for  their  justification."  Now,  no  one  can  make  out 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  have  been  a  proper  sacrifice  for 
Bins;— yet  men  are  justified  by  it,  we  find,  as  well  as  by  his 
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death.  Their  being  justified  by  his  death,  therefore,  does 
not  prove  his  death  to  have  been  a  proper  sacrifice,  any  more 
than  his  resurrection. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  is  implied  in 
such  a  phrase  as, '  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for 
us;"  but  the  allusion  is  not  prominent  in  this  epistle  to  the 
Romans;  it  is  mixed  up  with  others;  and  the  blessings  pro- 
cured by  Christ's  death  are  also  ascribed  to  his  resurrection; 
and  greater  blessings  still  are  wanted  after  reconciliation  ; 
for  the  apostle  pursues,  "much  more,  being  reconciled,  we 
shall  be  saved  by  his  life."  From  this  mixture  of  metaphors, 
among  which  the  sacrificial  are  only  a  part,  I  argue  that  it 
is  unjust  to  the  language  of  Scripture  to  pick  out,  as  many 
do,  that  one  class  of  allusions  only  and  to  make  them  lose 
the'w  figurative,  to  assume  a  literal,  meaning.  When  figura- 
tively regarded,  they  are  one  of  many  appropriate  illustra- 
tions, and  not  incompatible  with  the  use  of  others  equally 
appropriate  and  alike  figurative. 

Let  me  digress  one  moment  to  observe  that,  amid  all  the 
sacrificial  and  other  Judaical  allusions  to  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  the  subordination  of  that  melancholy  event  to  the 
glorious  one  of  his  Resurrection  is  kept  still  more  prominent. 
The  curious  in  such  matters  have  counted  the  number  of 
times  that  the  death  of  Jesus  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  also  the  number  of  allusions  to  his  resurrection, 
and  have  found  the  latter  more  numerous  than  the  former. 
This  will  surprize  those  who  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  all 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Death  of  our  Saviour  as 
the  sole  procuring  cause.  It  ought  to  suggest  to  them  that 
their  theology  is  one-sided  and  partial.  But  it  is  precisely 
what  would  be  expected  by  those  who  look  calmly  and 
reliuiously  upon  the  Life,  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  communication  of  the  best  spiritual  and  moral 
blessings  to  mankind,  by  showing  them  the  way  of  religious 
duty,  trust  and  hope.  In  the  passage  last  quoted,  the 
apostle  Paul  declares  that  the  outward  process  of  reconcilia- 
tion having  been  effected  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  inward 
work  of  salvation  is  to  be  wrought  by  his  life  :  "Much  more, 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life."  The  Chris- 
tian apostles  seem  never  satisfied  for  one  moment  to  contem- 
plate their  Lord  as  dead.  The  very  mention  of  his  death 
immediately  associates  the  thought  of  his  resurrection  as  the 
true  thought  to  dwell  on.     "  Christ  that  died,"  is  no  sooner 
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said  in  the  course  of  argument,  than  the  associated  thought 
is  added:  "Yea  rather,  that  is  risen  attain,  who  is  even  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us." 
To  their  minds  and  to  their  affections,  he  is  not  the  deceased 
object  of  their  remembrance,  but  the  still  living  object  of 
their  love  and  imitation,  still  feeling,  in  his  exalted  state,  an 
undiminished  interest  in  their  behalf.  It  is  the  life  of  Clirist 
that  gives  vitality  to  their  religious  principles  and  feelings. 
By  the  life  of  Christ  they  feel  that  they  too  must  live,  if 
they  would  live  worthily  of  the  reconciled  and  covenanted 
condition  which  he  died  to  establish.  To  walk  as  he  walked, 
to  live  and  labour  as  he  did,  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man, 
to  do  the  work  of  life  as  the  work  which  their  Father  had 
given  them  to  finish,  and  bear  the  trials  of  life  in  the  spirit 
of  him  who  bowed  his  meek  head  before  the  mysterious  Will 
that  afflicted  him,  were  the  practical  efforts  of  the  Christian 
apostles,  who  desired  to  be  saved  by  the  life  of  Christ 
because  already  reconciled  by  his  death.  When  persecuted 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  they  were  willing  to  *'  bear  about 
in  their  bodies  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also 
of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  their  mortal  flesh." 

Here  then  we  vindicate  the  practical  and  moral  character 
of  Christianity,  even  amid  the  Jewish  ceremonial  allusions 
which  conceal  it  from  many  minds.  The  Gospel  puts  us 
ceremonially  on  a  footing  of  perfect  and  never-failing  justifi- 
cation, in  order  that  we  may  give  undivided  homage  to  the 
everlasting  duties  of  morality  and  religion.  It  has  done  the 
work  of  reconciliation  for  us ;  and  it  offers  us  help,  from  the 
life  of  Jesus,  in  the  greater  work  of  salvation. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  John  Taylor's  Key  fo 
the  Apostolic  Writings,  or  who,  by  comparing  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  have  learned  to  understand  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of 
justification,  reconciliation  and  salvation  "  by  faith  without 
the  works  of  the  Jewish  law,"  as  meaning  simply  the  state 
or  condition  of  privilege  into  which  the  Christian  is  brought 
by  the  Gospel,  will  probably  admit  that  the  sacrificial  allu- 
sions to  our  Lord's  death,  if  understood  in  a  ritual  sense, 
mutually  illustrate  and  receive  illustration  from  the  apostle's 
other  modes  of  denoting  the  privileged  condition  of  be- 
lievers.*    St.  Paul's  expression,  "  we  who  are  Jews  by  nature, 

*  The  only  unsatisfactory  part  of  r)r.  Taylor's  Key,  in  my  mind,  is  the  8th  chapter, 
designed  to  explain  how  gospel  benefits  are  dispensed  through  the  hlood  of  Ch'ist.  Dr. 
Magee,  who  was  angry  at  finding  Tm/lor's  Key  among  Bishop  Watson's  collection  of 
tracts,  as  these  form  part  of  the  theological  instruction  of  Irish  Clergymen,  objects  to  his 
scheme  of  atonement  as  being  Socinian.  I  object  that  it  is  too  orthodox,  and  too  little 
scriptural.  It  concedes  ttiat  Christ  was  a  sacrifice  for  moral  sins,  and  then  makes  him 
no  sacrifice  at  all. 
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and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles"  (Gal.  ii.  15,)  may  teach  us 
what  the  Jewish  opinion  of  heathen  sinfulness  was;  and  this 
ritual  sinfulness  (he  shows  and  arg^ues,  again  and  again,) 
hindered  not  the  a^^ceptance  of  the  Gentiles  under  the  new 
dispensation ;  while  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  re- 
deemed from  the  curse  of  that  Law,  by  which  they  had  the 
consciousness  of  sins  which  they  would  not  else  have  known. 
In  every  place  then  in  which  a  sacrificial  allusion  is  clear, 
it  harmonizes  with  the  apostle's  grand  doctrine  of  Justijica- 
Hon  by  faith  in  Christ,  (faith  which  worketh  by  love,) 
without  the  works  of  the  Jeivish  Law. 

St.  Paul's  other  epistles  contain  similar  allusions  to  Christ 
as  a  sacrifice,  mixed  up  with  various  figures  besides,  and  all 
striking  and  just  in  spirit,  if  they  be  not  so  forcibly  re- 
strained to  the  letter;  as  to  make  them  inconsistent  with  others 
equally  striking  and  just  in  their  turn. 

1  Cor.  V.  7.  "  Christ  our  passover  is  slain  for  us,"  has  no 
sacrificial  allusion,  as  I  have  already  observed,  (page  46;) 
but  shows  how  freely  and  variously,  with  what  ease  and 
propriety,  all  kinds  of  figurative  expressions  are  employed 
in  Scripture,  and  how  unjust  it  is  to  strain  any  into  a  literal 
meaning  incompatible  with  the  rest. 

1  Cor.  XV.  3.  "  How  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  accord- 
^'ing  to  the  Scriptures."  I  have  appealed  to  the  Scriptures 
alone  in  illustration  of  his  sacrifice  for  sins,  which  is  here 
plainly  alluded  to. 

2  Cor.  V.  21,  "He  (God)  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us 
*'  [or  rather  *a  sin  offering  for  us'*]  who  knew  no  sin,  that 
**  we  might  be  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  Here  again 
is  an  unequivocal  reference  to  the  Jewish  sin  offering.  Let 
the  passage  therefore  be  interpreted  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  import  of  that  rite.  The  righteousness  which  Christians 
gained  by  the  removal  of  the  law-denounced  sins,  is  cere- 
monial, as  were  the  sins.  They  were  placed  in  a  condition 
of  privilege,  and  one  from  which  they  could  never  again  fall 
by  ceremonial  pollution.  They  who  were  thus  "  sanctified," 
were  "  made  perfect  for  ever."  This  was  their  righteousness 
and  is  ours.  It  comes  by  simple  faith  in  Christ,  Connect 
this  verse,  thus  understood,  with  the  foregoing  ones ;  and  are 
not  they  better  understood  ?  '*  Henceforth  know  we  no  man 
after  the  flesh,"  [the  fleshly,  or  carnal  ordinances  of  Juda^ 

*  Hammond,  Le  Clerc,  WUithy,  Newcome.Mngee.Belsbam;— Orthodox  and  heterdo 
agree  in  tbis  translation. 
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ism;]  "yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh," 
[for  Christ  was  a  Jew,  observant  of  the  Law,]  "yet,  now 
henceforth  know  we  him  so  no  more.  Therefore,  if  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature;  old  things  are  passed 
away;  behold  all  things  are  become  new." — (ver.  16,  17.) 

Eph.  i.  7.  "  In  whom,"  ("  the  beloved,"  that  is,  .Jesus,)  "we 
"  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
"  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  by  the  word  rendered  redemption, 
we  ought  to  understand  a  ransome,  or  a  sacrifice.  The 
former  is  its  general  import;  but  either  sense  is  applicable 
to  the  blessings  effected  by  Christ's  life  and  death.  The 
"forgiveness  of  sins"  may  either  be  understood  from  the  im- 
port of  the  sin  offering,  or  as  the  deliverance  effected  by  the 
ransome. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  Col.  i.  14.  "  In  whom  we 
"  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
"  sins." 

1  Tim.  ii.  6.  "  Who  gave  himself  a  ransome  for  all,"  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  sacrifice. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  already  been  examined  in 
its  expressly  sacrificial  chapters  including  the  ix.  and  x.  The 
meaning  of  the  expression  in  i.  3 :  "  When  he  (Jesus)  had 
by  himself  purged  our  sins,"  has  been  in  effect  shown  at 
length  by  reference  to  the  annual  purgation  of  the  Jews. 
One  other  passage  is  adduced  by  Dr.  Magee  from  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  ii.  17:  "  That  he  might  be  a  merciful 
and  faithful  High-Priest."  This  is  an  odd  blunder  to  have 
made  on  a  serious  subject.  What  shall  we  have  next  as 
proof  from  scripture  of  the  strict  and  proper  sacrifice  of 
Christ  ?  We  have  no  recorded  instance  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  being  sacrificed  instead  of  a  ram  or  bullock.  Surely 
the  Priesthood  of  Christ  does  not  prove  him  to  be  the  victim. 
He  is  both  figuratively.     He  cannot  be  both  really. 

A  few  passages  are  still  to  be  noticed  in  the  Epistles  of 
Peter  and  .John  and  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of  John. 

I  Pet.  i.  18,  19.  "Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
"things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  re- 
"  ceived  by  tradition  from  your  fathers;  but  with  the  precious 
"blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
"  spot." 

The  first  part  of  this  passage,  "  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,"  is  language  applicable  to  a  ran- 
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some,  and  forbids  the  idea  of  sacrifice;  but  the  comparison 
afterwards  to  a  lamb  without  blemish,  (and  therefore  proper 
for  sacrifice,)  makes  it  appear  that  the  apostle  has  changed 
his  metaphor ; — and  while  both  the  metaphors  are  beautifully- 
applicable  and  illustrative,  we  ought  not  to  insist  too  strongly 
on  the  precedence  of  either,  nor  to  erect  any  metaphor  into 
a  doctrine. 

I  John  iv.  10.  "  Herein  is  love:  not  that  we  loved  God, 
"  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  son  to  be  the  propitiation 
"  [propitiatory  offering]  for  our  sins."  The  very  language 
in  which  the  Jewish  sin  offerings  are  mentioned  in  the  Law. 
The  effect,  I  maintain,  was  similar. 

Rev.  v.  9 — 12.  '"Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
"  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue,  and 
'*  people  and  nation,  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and 
"  priests.  *****  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain, 
"to  receive  power  and  riches,  and  wisdom  and  strength, and 
"honor  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Rev.  xiii.  8.  "  The  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
"foundation  of  the  world." 

These  verses  are  sacrificial ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
"  Lamb  of  God,"  (as  already  fully  illustrated  in  these  pages) 
brought  men  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and 
nation,  to  the  recognition  of  the  true  God,  who  before  was 
worshiped  only  by  His  holy  people, — and  made  them,  "  to 
their  God,  kings  and  priests.  This  is  the  simple  doctrine 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  taught  by  the  Scriptures ; 
a  very  different  doctrine  from  that  of  modern  creeds,  and 
incomparably  more  worthy  of  pure  religion. 

"All  these,  and  several  other  passages,"  says  Dr.  Magee, 
(vol.  1.  p.  507)  "speak  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  same 
sacrificial  terms  as  had  been  applied  to  the  sin  offerings  of 
old."  It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  Essay  to  interpret  them 
accordingly ;  and  while  they  must  be  admitted  to  be  figura- 
tive, I  have  endeavoured  to  evince  the  strict  propriety  of  the 
figure,  to  show  the  points  of  comparison  essential  to  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  the  image,  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
taught  under  it. 

^  There  are,  no  doubt,  several  other  passages  of  a  similar 
kind,  which  Dr.  Magee  has  not  enumerated, — as  the  exclama- 
tion of  John  the  Baptist,  "Behold  the  liamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  worid," — but  he  has  enumerated 
the  principal ;  and  I  have  taken  his  enumeration,  in  order  to 
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avoid  the  possible  suspicion  of  passing:  by  any  allusions 
favourable  to  the  common  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  That 
doctrine  is  supported  only  by  the  sound  of  words,  to  which 
modern  doctrinists  have  arbitrarily  attached  ideas  quite  at 
variance  with  the  original  import  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
metaphysical  arguments  respectinj^  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
finite sacrifice  for  sin  committed  ag:ainst  an  infinite  Being;, 
which  derive  all  their  strength  from  their  frequent  repetition. 
The  metaphysics  and  ethics  of  the  orthodox  system  of 
atonement  and  sacrifice  have  been  ably  analysed,  and  their 
unsoundness  shewn,  by  many  writers ;  by  none  perhaps  more 
so  than  by  the  Rev.  W.  Turner,  Jun.,  in  iiis  "  Remarks  on 
the  commonly  received  Doctrine  of  Atonement  and  Sacri- 
fice." But  it  has  appeared  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that 
the  language  of  Scripture  in  reference  to  Christ's  death  has 
not  been  analysed  with  sufficient  care,  nor  its  true  doctrine 
elicited  with  the  same  clearness  which  has  exposed  the  mys- 
takes  current  on  the  subject.  This  feeling  impelled  him  to 
this  investigation,  and  now  emboldens  him  to  publish  what 
appears  to  his  mind  a  simple,  beautiful  and  impressive  re- 
sult. If  any  one  will  lead  him  to  clearer  views  of  the 
subject  than  those  which  he  has  here  avowed,  he  will  be  un- 
afliectedly  glad  to  learn  from  such  as  may  have  drunk  deeper: 
of  the  waters  of  truth. 

It  appears  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  settling  of  the 
Unitarian  controversy,  that  this  point  be  cleared  up.  The 
Atonement,  rather  than  the  Trinity,  is,  I  believe,  the  strong 
hold  of  Or/Aorf«.r  prepossessions.  Many  who  doubt,  if  they 
do  not  actually  disbelieve,  the  Trinity,  are  retained  in  ai 
kind  of  nominal  orthodoxy  and  real  mysticism,  by  thei 
notion  that  Unitarians  either  blink  the  question  of  the  atone- 
ment, or  else  boldly  cut  a  knot  which  they  cannot  untie. 
Many,  I  believe,  have  felt  that  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  Trin- 
itarians is  not  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  language  of  Scrip- 
tures on  this  subject;  while  they  have  felt  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  sound  of  Scripture  phrases  at  least  echoed  to  the 
systematised  doctrine  of  the  creed-books,  and  have  not  failed 
to  notice  the  absence  of  a  corresponding  phraseology^ 
amongst  Unitarians.  It  would  not,  indeed,  I  am  fuUyj 
aware,  be  an  appropriate  or  justifiable  use  of  scripture,  foi^ 
Unitarians,  under  the  views  here  set  forth,  to  talk  of  Christ's 
death  as  having  cleansed  their  sins,  with  that  frequency  of 
reference  which  Trinitarians,   consistently  with  their  own 
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doctrines,  make  to  this  event,  because  tliis  lann^uao;e,  in  its 
modern  acceptation,  conveys  a  very  different  idea  from  its 
scriptural  meanin^j^;  and  because  even  its  scriptural  meaninjr, 
so  beautiful  and  forcible  in  its  historical  associations  with  a 
state  of  things  once  existing,  cannot  be  expected  to  impress 
us  with  equal  power  or  frequency  at  present,  since  we  have 
not  experimentally  felt  in  our  own  persons  the  great  deliver- 
ance from  the  bondage  of  ritual  sin.  But,  at  least  in  our 
doctrinal  discussions  and  in  our  critical  expositions  of  the 
Scriptures,  this  question  ought  to  be  fully  entered  into. 
We  ought  to  show  that  the  language  of  Scripture  has,  in 
this  as  in  each  instance,  a  specific  and  appropriate  meaning  ; 
and  that  the  doctrine  commonly  founded  upon  it  assigns,  in 
fact,  an  inappropriate  and  historically  inadmissible  mean- 
ing to  phrases  which,  as  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  bore  a  direct  reference  to  things  and  usages  then 
or  recently  existing,  though  to  us  known  only  by  the  testi- 
mony of  antiquity. 

But  the  subject  is  still  more  important  in  a  practical 
than  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view.     The  practical  Christian 
has  perpetual  occasion  to  deplore  the  false  reliance  placed 
by  the  vicious  and  the  self  excusing,  on  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  as  an   atonement  for  their  sins.     Though  the  high 
Calvinism,  (known  as  Antinomianism)  which  expressly  dis- 
owns good  works  as  among  the  means  of  salvation,  may  not 
often  be  preached  among  us  in  the  present  day,  at  least  on 
the  south  of   the  Tweed ;   yet  the  unqualified  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement  for  Sin  and  of  the  sin- 
ner's inability  to  j)Iease  Cod  by  repentance  and  reformation, 
has  practically   an   antinomian   result  upon  ignorant  and 
vicious  minds,  when  enforced  by  that  large  class  of  preach- 
ers who  appeal  chiefly  to  the  fears  and  passions  of  their 
hearers.     The  judicious  among  those  known  as  "moderate 
Calvinists,"   after    preaching   the   sufficiency    of    faith    in 
Christ's  atonement  for  salvation,  are  always  most  studious 
to  prevent  the  impression  being  left  that  they  undervalue 
tlie  works  of  a  good  and   holy  life;    and  in  this  way   they 
virtually  acknowledge  the  natural  tendency  of  their  system 
to   be  unfavourable  to   good  morality.      They  studiously 
guard   against   what   is   a   very   natural    perversion    (if  a 
perversion)  of  their  own  doctrine.     The  Sacrifice  of  Christ 
for  the  moral  guilt  of  mankind,  (or  of  a  certain  portion  of 
them,)  so  far  from  being  an  auxiliary,  is  a  mere  obstacle  in 
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the  way  of  any  clear  views  of  moral  duty.  It  contravenes 
all  ordinary  principles  of  obligation  and  equity,  and  has  to 
be  carefully  toned  down  by  its  own  advocates  when  they 
pass  from  the  Creed  to  the  Rule  of  Life. 

If  then  the  principle  of  interpretation  applied  in  these 
pages  be  correct,  its  growing  prevalence  must  promote 
clearer  views  and  a  stricter  practice  of  morals.  The  Sacri- 
fice of  Christ  is,  on  this  view,  a  prominent  fact  in  the 
history  of  Revelation,  full  of  deepest  interest  to  the  con- 
temporary world,  and  teeming  with  blessed  results  to  the 
world  ever  after.  But,  as  regards  Christians  in  the  present 
day,  it  is  an  established  fact  to  rejoice  in,  not  an  impending 
mystery  before  which  to  tremble.  It  expresses  the  blessed 
fact  of  a  free  and  spiritual  worship  and  an  unperverted 
moral  code.  Christ  died  once  for  all,  to  abolish  ritual 
Judaism,  when  Judaism  had  already  repudiated  the  vica- 
rious sacrifices  of  the  Heathen.  Thus  the  throne  of  God 
is  open  to  spiritual  worship,  and  His  will  is  the  devotion 
of  the  human  powers  to  the  highest  and  happiest  service 
of  which  they  are  capable. 

Nor  is  the  subject  of  these  pages  less  important  in 
connexion  with  the  character  of  the  Almighty  and  his 
Providence  over  human  Beings.  The  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment to  God  for  moral  guilt  by  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ, 
however  explained  or  modified  by  high  Calvinist  or  mode- 
rate Calvinist  or  Arminian,  is  always  a  blot  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Whatever  goodness  and 
compassion  it  seems  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  propor- 
tionately detracts  from  the  goodness  of  God.  If  it  makes 
the  Saviour  more  generous,  it  makes  the  Heavenly  Father 
less  gracious, — nay,  less  just.  To  take  away  this  cloud  from 
before  the  Mercy-seat,  and  show  the  Heavenly  Father  as 
Jesus  proclaimed  Him, — "  himself  loving  us,"  ''  kind  even  to 
the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil "  and  "  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance," — 
is  surely  a  contribution  to  the  influence  of  practical  Religion. 

This  cheerful  and  blessed  faith  in  the  truly  Paternal  Char- 
acter of  God  is  the  light  of  Duty  and  the  solace  of  Trouble. 
To  sustain  this  Faith  in  all  its  brightness  may  be  difficult, 
indeed,  under  the  sadder  vicissitudes  of  the  human  lot ;  but 
at  least  the  theological  perplexities  which  distress  many  a 
devout  heart  may  Idc  removed.  When  we  cannot  see  God 
for  tears  of  sorrow,  it  were  well  at  least,  that  no  mere  mists 
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of  theological  doubt  should  obscure  our  vision  yet  more. 
It  were  well  that  no  obsolete  notions  of  ritual  disqualifica- 
tion should  keep  us  back  from  His  Mercy-seat  when  im- 
pelled thither  by  sorrow ;  nor  that  confusion  of  moral  ideas 
should  turn  His  afflictions  into  Judo^ements  and  make  us 
look  for  Sacrifice  instead  of  Duty  and  Resignation.  It  were 
well  that  those  Scriptures  which  speak  of  God  directly  to  the 
Christian's  heart  in  tones  of  purity  and  love,  should  not  be 
obscured  by  an  unintelligent  interpretation  of  those  other 
scriptures  which  speak  in  the  language  of  Judaism,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  presenting  the  spiritual  Gospel  to  Jewish 
minds,  under  figures  intelligible  to  such  minds. 

With  this  desire  I  have  written.  May  it  be  to  the  satis- 
faction of  some  inquiring  minds  and  the  confirmed  peace  of 
some  devout  hearts ! 
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